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Ladies’ and Childrens’ Summer Suits, 
Figs. 1-5. 

Figs. 1 and 5.—Frenen WaLkinc JacKET 
with SHort Back anp Lone Srpes, Triece 
Apron, AND Lone WALKING Skirt (witH Cut 
Paper Patrern). The first figare in the accom- 
panying group shows the French walking jacket 
with short back and long sides, which is one of 
the most popular wraps of the season. It may 
be made of black gros grain, trimmed with gui- 
pure, as in the illustration, or of cashmere, cam- 
el’s-hair, grenadine, or any. other material, either 
as an independent wrap or to wear with a suit. 
The back may either be left open, as in the orig- 
inal, or closed, to suit the taste of the wearer. 





The triple apron, which, with the long walking 


| skirt, is shown on Fig. 5, is trimmed with three 
| rows of passementerie, set on to correspond with 
| perforations on the pattern. The skirt is trimmed 


with a deep flounce with a shirred heading, sur- 
mounted by narrower flounces and puffs. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


‘TH1s8 suit comprises three garments—French 
walking jacket with short back and long sides, 
triple apron, and long walking skirt. 

Frencu Watking Jacket.—This pattern is 
in three pieces—front, back, and sleeve.. The 
parts are notched to prevent mistakes in putting 
the pattern together. The perforations show 





| 





where to baste the seams, to take up the dart 
and cross basque seam, and the size and form of 
the under part of the sleeve. The edges of the 


! 


seam of the sleeve to the notch in the back part 


| of the armhole and the short seam to the notch 


different parts of the pattern that are not perfo- | 


rated have one-quarter of. an inch allowed for 
seams. Cut the front with the longest straight 
edge of the pattern laid on the edge of the goods. 
The notches at the top and bottom show where 
to turn back for the hem in front. This gar- 
ment is fitted by one dart, which extends to the 
bottom on eacli side of the front, making it 
spring out properly, and a seam in the centre of 
the back left open below the waist line, or closed, 
to suit the taste of the wearer. 
flowing at the bottom, and are left open on the 
outside seam to the notch. Place the longest 





in the front part, and hold the sleeve toward you 
when sewing it in. ‘Ihe front falls loosely apart, 
or is caught together according to fancy. An 
outlet of an inch is allowed for perforated seams, 
and a quarter of an inch for all others. : 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a 
medium-sized person, 344 yards. 

Lace, 4 yards. 

TrreLte Apron.—This three 


pattern is in 


| pieces—front, side gore, and puff. Cut the front 


The sleeves are | 


| 


and puff with the longest straight edge laid on 
the edge of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two 
pieces like the pattern given for the side gore. 
The perforations show where to take up the dart 
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Fig. 1.—Frencn Wavkine Jacket (with 
Cut Parer Patrexn).—[See Fig. 5. } 


Fig. 2.—Surr ror Giri 


vrom 5 TO 7 YEARS OLD. Suir. 


Fig. 3.—Ecru Poxcer 





Fig. 4.—Dress ror Giri 
FROM 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 5.—Trietze Apron anp Long Watkine Sxirt 
(witn Cor Parer Parrery).—([See Fig. 1.] 


[Cut Paper Patterns of the French Walking Jacket, Fig. 1, and the Triple Apron and = Walking Skirt, Fig. 5, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, 


on 


eceipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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on each side of the centre of the front, and where 
to place the three rows of trimming. Make four 
pleats turned downward on the back edge of the 
side gore according to the notches. Commence 
at the bottom, and place three holes evenly to- 
gether for each pleat. Join the puff to the pleat- 
ed edge by placing the two corresponding notches 
together ; gather the bottom of the puff, drawing 
it tightly together, and bring the two edges of 
the skirt together under the puff. Cut one tape 
twelve inches long; fasten one end on the mid- 
dle of the gathered part of the puff and in the 
middle of the belt to form the puffing. Make 
six side pleats at the top of the side gore and 
puff, turning toward the middle of the back, and 
sew on the belt. A bow of silk with two ends is 
tacked on under the puffing. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4 yards. 

Lace for trimming, 6 yards. 

Lone Watxixe Sxrrt.—This pattern is in 
four pieces—front, two side gores, and back 
breadth, Cut the front and back with the Jon- 
gest straight edge laid on the fold of the goods 
to avoid a seam. Cut two pieces like the pat- 
terns given of the side gores. A quarter of an 
inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 6 yards. 


Fig. 2.—Svit ror Girt rrom 5 to 7 YEARS 
otp. Lilac barége dress, trimmed with folds of 
lilac poult de soie. Pleated Swiss muslin fraise 
and under-sleeves. Straw hat, trimmed with 
gros grain ribbon and flowers, 

Fig. 8.—Ecru Poncee Surt, trimmed with 
gathered and side-pleated ruffles and folds of the 
material, folds of brown gros grain, and bows. 
Lace fraise and under-sleeves. Straw bonnet, 
trimmed with flowers, an ostrich feather, and 
gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt From 1 To 2 YEARS 
oLp. This white batiste dress is trimmed with 
heedle-work insertion. Sash of pale blue gros 
grain. 


Harrer’s Macazineé, WEERXLY, 


AND BazAR PosTaGE FREE. 


We receive frequent complaints of the extor- 
tions of the news-dealers on railway trains in 
charging fifteen cents a copy for HARPER’s 
WEEKLY and HarpEr’s Bazar. The best way 
to remedy the evil is to subscribe directly for 
these periodicals, as well as for HARPER’s Mac- 
AZINE, either of which will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PosTacE 
Prepalp by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars, : 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, JuNE 26, 1875. 








0 With the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Sor Fune 19 was issued gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


embellished with engravings of the New Arctic 
Expedition, and containing a further installment 
of “THE HIGHER LIFE OF ANIMALS,” 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for Fune 26. 





IG A powerfully written Serial Story, ull 
of dramatic interest, entitled 


“HALVES,” 


éy JAMES PAYN, author of “ Walter’s Word,” 
“ At Her Mercy,” “Bred in the Bone,” etc., etc., is 
commenced in the present Number of the Bazar, 
and will be continued from week to week. 





UG Cut Paper Patterns of the popular French 
Walking Facket with Short Back and Long Sides, 
Triple Apron, and Long Walking Skirt, illustrated 
on the first page of the present Number, are now 
ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, 
by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents, For 
List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Adver- 
tisement in previous Numbers. 





0G Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Ladies’ Ulsters, Walking and 
House Dresses, Wrappers, Sleeveless Fackets, Sum- 
mer Bonnets, Caps, etc.; Girls’ Dresses} Bays’ 
Sailor Suits; Children’s Petticoats and Aprons ; 
Lambrequins, Brackets, Emery Cushions, Pen- 
Wipers, Key-Baskets, Embroidery Patterns, ete., 
ete. ; with a rich variety of literary matter and 
art illustrations, 





THE MONTH OF ROSES. 


LL over the world the bright and blos- 
somy June has become famous as the 
month of roses, save in those blessed regions 
where it is always June. 
It was the month of roses ; 

We plucked them as we passed,” 
sang the poet; and all the rest of us who 
have plucked roses—excepting those that 
grow under glass—have plucked them in 
the month of June. It must have been in 
the month of June that the moonlight fell 
ou Juliet as she leaned over the balcony, 
aud looked along the garden and heard a 





nightingale, it may be, warbling on its 
“bloomy spray,” and thought the “rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet.” It 
must have been June when CHAUCER’s Emi- 
lie gathered the morning roses, those “fresh- 
blown roses washed with dew” that MILTON 
loved, and “thrust among the thornes her 
litele hond.” It must have been June when 
her lover called Maud into the garden, where 
* All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon.” 
It must have been June when, according to 
the poet’s vision, 
‘In a clear-walled city on the sea, 
Near gilded organ-pipes, her hair 
Wound with white roses, slept St. Cecily: 
An angel looked at her.” 

It must have been June, too, when the imag- 
ination of the gardener’s daughter came to 
TENNYSON in that perfectly painted scene: 
“For up the porch there grew an Eastern rose, 

That, flowering high, the last night's gale had caught, 

And blown across the walk. One arm aloft— 

Gowned in pure white, that fitted to the shape— 

Holding the bush, to fix it back, she stood. 

A single stream of all her soft brown hair 

Poured on one side; the shadow of the flowers 

Stole all the golden gloss, and, wavering 

Lovingly lower, trembled on her waist— 

Ah, happy shade—and still went wavering down, 

But, ere it touched a foot, that might have danced 

The greensward into greener circles, dipt, 

And mixed with shadows of the common ground!” 
It must have been some long-gone June 
when, in thosé half-forgotten Civil Wars 
that dismissed 

“between the red rose and the white 
A thousand souls to death and deadly*night,” 
the old story had its old way, and love went 
where it was sent, while the Yorkish gallant 
dispatched to his hostile lady the rose fa- 
mous a8 SAPPHO’s roses; for though lover 
and lady and flower have crumbled into 
dust, the graceful verses have a nook in the 
memory of every school-girl of every gener- 
ation since: 
“If this fair rose offend thy sight, 
Placed in thy bosom bare, 
"Twill blush to find itself less white, 
And turn Lancastrian there. 
* But if thy ruby lip it spy, 
As kiss it thou mayst deign, 
With envy pale ’twill lose its dye, 
And Yorkish turn again!” 
It must have been June, moreover, when 
EDMUND WALLER first sang that canzonet 
that every lover since his day has sung over 
just as fervently to some delaying sweet- 
heart, 
“ Go, lovely rose, 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be!” 


It must have been the month of June when, 
according to ANACREON, Pallas having 
sprung all armed among the terrified Im- 
mortals, they, rejoiced to see the jealous 
earth showing them Aphrodite, floating ro- 
sily along the gray ocean foam to the wel- 
coming shore, shook down from heaven a 
drop of nectar, and 
“A while it trembled on the thorn, 
And then the lovely rose was born.” 

It must have been June when, the fragrance 
and beauty intoxicating her soul, SaPpPHO 
lifted her fire-laden pen and made some rose 
—had it been the last that ever bloomed— 
itself immortal : 


“ For the rose, oh, the rose, is the eye of the flowers, 
Is the blush of the meadows that feel themselves 


fair, 
Is the lightning of beauty that strikes through the 
bowers 


On pale lovers that sit in the glow unaware. 

Oh, the rose breathes of love; oh, the rose lifts the 

cu 
To the red lips of Cypris invoked for a guest ; 
Oh, the —_ having curled its sweet leaves for the 
worid, 
Takes delight in the motion its petals keep up 

As they laugh to the wind as it laughs from the 

west!” 

And finally, we can only picture it as one 
perpetual June in Eden, when EVE was seen 
“ Veiled in a cloud of fragrance where she stood 
Half spyed, so thick the roses blushing round 

About her glowed ;” . 

while it may have been eternal June when 
DANTE saw in heaven the reflection of that 
immeasurable rose into whose folds were 
gathered the blessed multitude of human 
souls redeemed, and over which the angels, 
giving peace and ardor, with faces of fire, 
with golden wings, with raiment whiter 
than snow, went to and fro as the bees go 
upon a rose in June. 

This lovely flower and this lovely month, 
in short, have become symbolical of each 
other. Let April have her violets, and Oc- 
tober his gilded and burnished leaves, what 
so royal insignia is there for any month to 
have as this flower, so perfect that, accord- 
ing to the history of the fossils, it was not 
ready to come upon.the earth till man him- 
self could accompany it? It is the one 
thing to which poet and painter and lover 
would compare the choicest and most beau- 
tiful. When the old servitor in the “ Flight 
of the Duchess” would say the last word of 
his darling, he tells you that “Jacinth was 
like a June rose.” When the singer would 





express the height and glory of the year, he 
cries: 

“ And still more labyrinthine buds the rose.” 
And the whole of June, indeed, full of the 
secrets of lovers as they wander in the 
spiced dusk of its warm nights, is like the 
revelry of those ancient banquets where 
youth and beauty and happiness held their 
festivities under the rose. 





A FLOWER BED. 


S$ soon as the deeper summer comes, 
those of us who have no flowers to 
decorate our rooms, unless we can resort to 
the expensive greenhouse, will regret these 
early June days, when we might have laid 
in goodly store of floral harvest by two or 
three mornings’ work on a small garden 
plot, and the expenditure of perhaps a dol- 
lar in raw material. A little digging and 
leveling with a light spade and hoe, a little 
enriching of the soil, a little scattering of 
seed, a little weeding in the early morning 
or the cool of the day, and presently there 
would have been a patch of blossoms to 
gladden the eye of every passer-by, and 
from which we could always have stolen 
enough to fill our vases without danger of 
despoiling their constantly accumulating 
beauty. 

A parlor without a blossom in it in the 
summer-time is apt to have a desert aspect, 
a want of life and cheer. For wherever 
flowers are seen in one there is always as 
much sense of companionship as if the lit- 
tle flower people themselves came visibly 
~ “th the flowers to inhabit the house. 

And perhaps in a way they do. For cer- 
tainly the delicate spirits of grace, of gen- 
tleness, of taste and beauty, are every where 
indicated where a vine adorns a bracket, 
where a dish of flowers fills a table, where 
@ rose, blooms in a vase, with a mirror re- 
peating and refining it in fresh loveliness. 
We know, when we see these attempts at 
simple decoration, be they ever so slight, 
that there is then some one in the house to 
whom color and contour and fragrance ap- 
peal, some one who loves nature as much as 
upholstery, some one who makes an effort 
after the ideal, the love of flowers seeming 
so often to accompany the finer traits, the 
sweetness and quiet and pleasant habits 
that make a home as happy as the flowers 
make it beautiful. 

That they do make home beautiful no one 
will dispute, and the choice between a room 
furnished in the simplest straw and chintz, 
with plenty of fresh flowers and vines about 
it, and a room gorgeous with gilding and 
velvet, and without a blossom, is for most 
of us something like the choice between a 
house of life and light and one of lonely 
dreariness. 

Nor is it merely the ornamentation of the 
interior of the house that these early June 
days can prepare. There is not the tiniest 
strip of grass between a door and the street 
that is not the more attractive, that does 
not make the door the more inviting, if it 
holds a small round of blossoming growth, 
or merely a rustic vase running over with 
color; while to a great smooth lawn, with 
its velvet verdure, the brilliant varicolored 
clusters here and there add as much charm 
as a blush adds to a cheek. 

It is not of the stately garden that we 
speak, for that, of course, requires both time 
and money, to say nothing of labor or con- 
stant attention. But these little clumps 
of flowers to which we refer can scarcely 
be spoken of as requiring either of these 
precious commodities to any serious extent. 
Once started, they may be said almost to 
take care of themselves. They need but 
the slight forethought to prepare them, the 
timely remembrance that the seed, season- 
ably set in the hospitable earth, and pro- 
tected from jealous weeds only till its own 
strength is sufficient to maintain it, will 
scarcely ask more than the aid of sun and 
rain, of breeze and dew, to flourish well, and 
almost without our oversight. 

Yet even if it required daily oversight, it 
would be no back-breaking amount; and of 
all work there is none pleasanter than gar- 
dening, the face protected by a shade hat, 
and the hands by coarse gauntlet gloves. 
The complexion suffers infinitely less than 
in work over a hot stove, and the cleanli- 
ness of work in the brown earth is far be- 
fore the cleanliness of any house-work. The 
fatigue, meanwhile, is no more than that of 
any other exercise, while, with the sweet 
odors, the soft wind, the sunshine, the visit- 
ing birds and bees, the whole thing is trans- 
figured out of the commonplace, and one 
seems to grow as the flowers do. Certainly 
there is nothing derogatory to dignity of 
station in the work, even according to the 
received conventionalities; for among all 
the wealthy and splendid ladies of England, 
or, indeed, of Europe, where less common- 
sense is supposed to prevail, there are few 
who consider themselves too fine to attend 
to some portion of the flower beds, even 





where trained gardeners are constantly in 
service, 

And since the usefulness of the thing is 
conceded, and since there can be no doubt 
that every one is healthier both mentally 
and physically for this simple contact with 
the great mother out of whose dust we are 
made, we would urge all who now have no 
garden patch to prepare this year one small 
mound by way of experiment, and we are 
sure that the comfort they will receive from 
it, the pleasure they will reap in flowers, 
the gratitude with which the earth will 
seem to hurry and repay their care, will af- 
ford them a portion of that satisfaction 
which every creator of an object that did 
not before exist must always receive from 
his work, 





BENEVOLENCE—OR BENEFI- 
CENCE? 


By tae Avruor or “Joun Harirax, GENTLEMAN.” 


OUR ‘‘ magnificent” people are in some 
things worse than the merely lavish, who 
give recklessly of that which costs them nothing; 
they give deliberately, for the mere credit of 
giving, and for their own glorification. The 
praise of men is mostly their sole aim. That 
**eup of cold water” which the Divine Master 
named so tenderly would be a drink quite too 
mean, too discreditable (to themselves) to offer 
unto any body. It must be the best of wine in 
jeweled goblet, or must not be offered at all. 

Their notion of a present, too—and they give 
a good many of them—is the handsomest thing 
that money can purchase, A much handsomer 
thing than any body else has given, and some- 
thing that will make people cry out, ‘* Whose 
gift is that? What a very generous person he 
must be!” But the suitableness of the present, 
and whether the recipient needed it or wished 
for it, are quite different things. And unless the 
said recipient, whether pleased or not, pretends 
to be so, and overwhelms him with gratitude 
and delight, our ‘* magnificent” friend is exceed- 
ingly offended. 

Speaking of this matter of giving presents, it 
is curious how few know how to bestow or to ac- 
cept one, whether it be a kindly benefaction from 
him who does not need to him who does, or a 
cadeau, as the French term it, in their nice dis- 
tinction of lan a ‘‘ keepsake” between two 
people who are equals, if not friends. 

I remember being much astonished (it was in 
the simple days of youth, when a good deal as- 
tonished one that does not astonish now) by 
hearing a conversation between a husband and 
wife, who had just received a present from a near 
relative whom they did not very much care for. 
They criticised it; they found fault with it; 
they speculated as to what was the person’s in- 
tention in sending it, and what was to be sent 
back in return, 

** Of course we must send something, and im- 
mediately,” said the gentleman, who was of the 
“magnificent” order. ‘‘I wish we could find 
out exactly what it cost, and then we could give 
them back one worth as much and a little over.” 
*¢ Just as much will do, I think, my dear,” add- 
ed the wife, who, like most wives of “‘ magnifi- 
cent” men, was obliged to think of economy. 
“But we must give something; they will ex- 

t it.” 

This expecting something in return for a pres- 
ent is surely one of the meanest of feelings; yet it 
is at the root of half the gifts given. Marriage, 
christening, birthday presents, are made not be- 
cause people wish to give, but because they think 
they ought, and that other people will expect it 
of them. Gifts, irksome to receive, and some- 
times actually wrong to offer, as either draining 
purses already too slender, or irritating those 
who can afford it by a kind of feeling that, as 
every body knows they can afford it, they must 
give more than any body else. If the “happy 
pair” who exhibit a roomful of such offerings 
could know all that they subject their friends to, 
or their friends foolishly subject themselves to, in 
this matter, they would turn with disgust from 
most of the presents they receive. I am not 
sure that it is not the truest kindness as well as 
wisdom to say, point-blank, ‘‘I never give any 
thing to any body.” 

Yet a gift is a pleasant thing, rightly given; 
most pleasant and dear and sacred, whether its 
value be much or little, if only it is offered with 
the heart, and chosen from the heart: chosen 
with care and pains, and a tender anxiety that 
it should be exactly the thing we liked and 
wanted. It is so sweet to be remembered and 
taken trouble over, even in the smallest things. 
But gifts carelessly given, merely to gratify a 
love of giving, which some people have even to 
a disease—given without thought of whether 
they will be useful or not, whether the receiver 
will care for them or not—are, between friends, 
often a great vexation; between strangers, or 
any who are not exactly equals, a burden of 
obligation simply intolerable. a 

The child, with its innocent sudden kiss, and 
its earnest ‘Thank you so much!” for a doll’s 
sash, or @ penny toy, which it really wanted, 
comes much nearer the true theory of giving and 
receiving than hundreds of people who weary 
themselves in choosing handsome presents, or in 
returning equivalents for the same—presents 
which, the instant after they are made, become, 
like stopped checks, ‘‘ of no value to any body,” 
not even to the possessor, 

These—like the charity which is indifferent to 
error, and ready to overlook every sin that is not 
personally inconvenient to itself, as well as the 
generosity which looks not to the advantage of 
its object, but its own—these three may all go 
under the head of that sort of benevolence which, 
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if not an actual crime, is a very great mistake, 
and an egregious folly. 

Why? 

Here, again, we come to the root of things. 
Why? Because it is content with wishing well, 
instead of doing well. . Because whatever good 
it does is done, not for duty’s sake, for righteous- 
ness’ sake, for God’s sake, but merely for its 
own sake; to gratify its vanity, to ease its con- 
science, to heal up its wounded self-esteem with 
the smooth cataplasm of gratitude. 

But true beneficence never looks for gratitude 
at all, What it does is not done with a view to 
itself, but solely for the sake of that other whom 
it desires to benefit, and above all for His sake 
who is the source of all charity. There is a deep 
truth in the passionate pleading of the Irish beg- 
gar: ‘‘ Shure, Sir, yell do it; not for the love o’ 
me—for the love o’ God.” ‘Therefore real benef- 
icence, which does all its good deeds for the love 
of God, is neither vainglorious nor exacting, not 
easily wounded, and never offended. It goes 
straight on, doing what it believes to be right 
and best, without any reference to what people 
may say of it, and whether the recipients of its 
bounty are grateful or not. 

A word about gratitude, which some people 
seem to think the natural result and reward of 
benevolence—to follow as unerringly as day fol- 
lows night. Alas! they had much better say as 
night follows day, for kindly deeds as often end 
in darkness as in light—at least what seems like 
darkness to our human eyes. Unless benevo- 
lence, like virtue, can be its own reward, it must 
often rest satisfied with no reward at all. 

What matter? Of course gratitude is a wel- 
come thing ; in this weary world a most refresh- 
ing thing; but it is not an indispensable thing. 
It warms the heart and cheers the spirit, but it has 
nothing to do with either benevolence or benefi- 
cence, nor is it the origin or end of either. The 
wisest people are they who, though happy to get 
thanks, never expect them, and can do without 
them. Such may be deceived and disappointed, 
but they are never imbittered, because their mo- 
tive lies deeper, and is higher, than any thing be- 
longing to this world. The truly benevolent 
man is he who, looking on all his charities, great 
or small, says only—in devout repetition of his 
Master’s words—** I have finished .he work Thou 
gavest me to do”"—not that which I gave myself 
to do, and not that which I did for myself, bat 
that which Thou gavest me and I have done for 
Thee. To such the answer comes, even as in 
Lowell's touching ballad of ‘‘ Sir Launfal :” 


“The Holy Supper is kept indeed 
In what we share with another's need; 
Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is hare; 
Who gives himself with his alms, feeds three: 
Himself—his hungering neighbor—and mz.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET AND TRIPLE APRON. 


rP\HE French walking jacket and triple apron 
illustrated on different figures on our first 
page, and of which cut paper patterns are pub- 
lished, make, when combined, a stylish costame 
for the street. ‘This design is appropriate for 
most of the seasonable fabrics, such as silk, light 
wool goods, Mexicaine, and linen, and is very 
handsome when made of black or écru guipure 
lace. The jaunty jacket is neatly fitted to the 
figure in the back, while the loose fronts are 
shaped to the outlines of the form by using a 
single dart in each. The front and sides are 
very long, and the back is quite short and in 
French shape, that is, without side forms. The 
seam in the middle of the back is left open be- 
low the waist and is trimmed there, but, if the 
wearer chooses, this seam may be closed. It is 
necessary, however, that the back should set 
smoothly over the tournure without fullness, 
These jackets, when made of rich black gros 
grain or of Sicilienne, are not confined to black 
dresses, but may be worn with dresses of any 
color. Crimped fringes, lace, and knife pleating 
are the trimmings for black jackets. When the 
triple apron is made of the same fabric, of course 
the trimming must be the same. Gray, plum- 
color, gray-blue, and the stylish marine blue silk 
suits, when made by this pattern, are trimmed 
with elaborate fringes. This pattern has been 
adopted for many of the new grenadine dresses, 
most of which are gray or black, also for the 
écru Mexicaines that are draped over brown or 
navy blue silk, The jacket, when made of these 
stylish transparent stuffs, is usually sleeveless. 
The deep apron is very effective, with its full 
yet close drapery, puffed back, and row upon 
row of trimming. For summer silks in light 
checked or striped patterns the trimming is rows 
of knife pleating of solid color of the shade prev- 
alent in the stripe or check. For plain undressed 
gray linen suits, Scotch ginghams, and white 
muslins, there is no more stylish yet simple de- 
sign in vogue this season; of course self trim- 
mings are used on these washing fabrics. ‘Tall 
ladies like the triple apron because the horizon- 
tal trimming breaks their appearance of too great 
height. Short ladies and those with long waists 
and short limbs should use aprons that have no 
trimming, unless those with lengthwise rows or 
with bows down the front, as the shirred apron 
illustrated in Bazar No. 19, Vol. VIII. ‘The 
long walking skirt of this suit is the extreme 
length that skirts are now made. The Bazar 
is glad to see skirts of street suits becoming 
shorter, and that in most cases they are drawn 
up until they escape the ground. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


There are very few novelties to record in fur- 
niture for the plain cozy parlors or sitting-rooms 
of people who live in French flats and cottages, 
gnd can not afford the expense of large drawing- 
rooms. For people of wealth there is a revival 





of the beautiful English Gothic styles, so light, 
graceful, and strong that ladies who have ample 
purses are tempted to empty their salons, send 
their elaborate Louis Quatorze suits to auction, 
and furnish their mansions anew in the present 
medieval caprice, with “‘ designs after Eastlake.” 
But the new fashions are not yet brought out in 
inexpensive furniture, and novelties are not with- 
in the reach of small purses, For the plain folk, 
who formerly used dreary black hair-cloth in 
their best rooms, there is now more tastefal up- 
holstery of satines, wool reps, and cretonnes, in 
solid black-walnut frames, made with some at- 
tention to the new styles, inasmuch as the sofas 
have straight backs and square corners, and the 
seats are deep andlow. For ornament the oiled 
walnut has panels of lighter French walnut, and 
the upholstery is of some quiet color—gray, dove, 
vr maroon—with puffed border in contrast, such 
as blue, scarlet, or black. The set consists of a 
long sofa, a large arm-chair for gentlemen, a low 
easy-chair for ladies, and four ordinary chairs. 
The prices range from $75 to $150 for the seven 
pieces. More expensive than these are suits of 
India cashmere, with black grounds strewn with 
gold, scarlet, or blue figures, costing from $275 
to $350; or else those of satin, worth from $350 
to $650. Besides those of the regular suits, there 
should be various other chairs—no two alike— 
such as reception chairs of lacquered wood, eb- 
onized or scarlet, white or gilt, in bamboo style, 
fancifully upholstered, or else with cane seats ; 
there are also Spanish rockers that swing on a 
curve without legs, or the Spanish chair on roll- 
ers withont rockers, upholstered with embroider- 
ed stripes done by the ladies of the house; or 
else there are Turkish sleepy hollow chairs or 
straight-backed Elizabethan chairs of oak, con- 
gruously mounted in stiff brocade or velvet, or 
perhaps ottomans with only half back, or it may 
be with none at all. A cabinet of some kind— 
ebony, if attainable—is desirable in such rooms, 
yet the lowest priced ebony cabinets are $160, 
and these are very small. Others of woods to 
match the furniture, ornamented with marque- 
terie and with bronze panels, or with the new tiles, 
cost from $200 upward. Marqueterie tables are 
now far less costly than when first introduced, 
very small ones beginning as low as $18. ‘Tiere 
are rustic easels of black-walnut and gilt, strong 
enough to support a large picture, marked $16 ; 
newer ebony easels have a large portfolio below 
for holding engravings. For $30 is an easel 
with double portfolio, ornamented with marque- 
terie, and suitable for either prints or music. 
Pedestals for busts or vases cost from $30 to 
$50. Little ebonized stands in bamboo style, 
holding a basket for cards, are $10. ‘The house 
should be fitted throughout with wooden mantels 
to match the furniture of each room. Pier- 
glasses and mantel mirrors are in vogue for large 
salons. Piano stools are made with backs high 
enough for support. 

Chamber furniture shows more of novelty, and 
even the medium-priced suits are modernized in 
accordance with the English Gothic styles intro- 
duced last summer. The fashionable choice is 
for light woods, such as ash, maple, and oak, for 
chamber suits, and the ornaments are delicate 
traceries of color, blue, scarlet, black, or gold, 
and quaint inlaid tiles. Bedsteads are so low 
that they seem almost to rest upon the carpet, 
and have straight, low, square-cornered head and 
foot boards. ‘These require the bracket casters 
with heavy rollers to move them easily, Dress- 
ing-cases, with a long mirror and side drawers, 
are more used than bureaus; when they have two 
drawers below the mirror they hold almost as 
much as a bureau, owing to their greater breadth. 
Bureaus have very large mirrors that are almost 
square. A chiffonnier with six or seven shal- 
low drawers, and an armoire—which is a single 
wardrobe with a mirror door—give an abundance 
of room for putting clothes away. Sets of the 
Hungarian ash of fine grain and beautiful fig- 
ures, or of the silver maple with mahogany or 
with cherry “‘ trimmings,” are very handsome in 
the new quaint designs. The long-time favorite 
black-walnut is still preferred by people who do 
not change their furniture often. For new be- 
ginners at housekeeping there are chamber suits 
of ten pieces of solid black-walnut—not machine 
made—with marble tops, sold for $100. This is 
quite enough to furnish a bedroom, as there is a 
bedstead, long dressing-case with good mirror 
and stylish hanging knobs, table and wash-stand 
with marble tops, four chairs, cane-seated and 
of stylish shape, a rocking-chair, and towel-rack. 

For $65 are walnut chamber suits of nine 
pieces similar to that just described, but without 
marble tops, omitting the towel-rack, and made 
by machinery. Enameled suits begin as low 
as $25 for substantial woods without marble 
tops, and with small mirrors. Handsome enam- 
eled suits are of delicate'French gray, cream-col- 
or, and white, with deep blue or gilt bands, and 
decorated with imitations of marqueterie. Beau- 
tiful suits of pale gray with black traceries cost 
only $65. These have handsome marble tops, 
and a tall mirror with the dressing-case. White- 
wood suits with maple trimmings are light and 
cheerful for summer residences. Elaborate suits 
cost from $165 to $250. Turkish chairs for 
bedrooms are upholstered with chintz or with 
reps, and cost from $40 upward. 

For the library and dining-room are square- 
cornered sofas covered with leather or with 
satines. These have wooden backs and arms 
like a ‘‘ settee,” or else they are tufted all over 
and the wood entirely concealed. The library 
table is of square massive style, covered with 
baize cloth the color of the furniture: price $25 
and upward. There are new leather lambre- 
quins for library windows to be noted in a future 
article; but people of limited means, for whom 
we write to-day, use wool reps, striped or plain, 
selecting severe and sombre brown or gray for 
library curtains. 


Buffets in the English Gothic style have readi- 








ly found favor with plain people for their evident 
utility, as they are merely chests of drawers, with 
shelves above and closets below. ‘They are made 
in walnut woods and in the cheerful light ash 
and oak that seem to add cheer to the dining- 
room. They are ornamented with tiles and 
medizval tracery. The lowest priced of the new 
designs cost from $125 to $200. Others in the 
styles in vogue for the past few years, with high 
arched tops, mirrors in the back, colored marble 
tops, bracket shelves, and made of black-walnut 
ornamented with French walnut panels, cost 
from $60 up to $600. Extension tables for the 
dining-room, made of solid black-walnut, and 
large enough to seat ten persons, cost $12 or 
$14. Dining-room chairs are of straight wal- 
nut backs, with or without arms, and cane-seated. 
Without arms they cost from $2 to $4; with 
arms they are $4 or $5. 

For the hall are hat-racks representing large 
mirrors, with silvered pins in the frame, costing 
from $65 upward. Hall chairs in Gothie styles 
are of wood entirely, or else upholstered with 
leather. 

Slip covers for protecting furniture are of gray 
linen mostly, or else of cotton damask, plain or 
striped, either white, gray, drab, or slate,.but al- 
ways of one shade of color. 

India crash is the novelty for curtains. It is 
richly bordered with stripes of velvet at the top 
and bottom, is edged with heavy fringe, and is 
strung on black-walnut poles by means of large 
wooden rings at the top. They cost from $125 
a window downward. French organdy and dot- 
ted Swiss muslin curtains are trimmed with fluted 
ruffles in the way they have long been used. 
Cretonne and clintz curtains are used to match 
the furniture. Guipure lace curtains in blocks 
and stripes are very fashionable. 

Colored window-shades, especially dark green 
ones, are much more used than formerly. Some 
city houses have double sets of shades, both white 
and green, for summer. Dark green India silk, 
or else Marcelline, gathered shades are placed 
across the broad windows of handsome houses 
for protection from the sun. A novelty is a 
white cambric shade simulating the lace drop 
curtains lately introduced, and so like them that 
they readily deceive the passers-by. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses, to Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; and 
for furniture and upholstery to Messrs. WARREN 
Warp & Co. ;*De Graar & Tartor; G. L. 
Kexty & Co. ; and Jay C. WemPce, 








PERSONAL. 


BeEForE the late President LincoLy moved to 
Springfield, or had attained to eminence in the 
law, he was postmaster in a small Western town. 
The office was a poor one, and he was poorer. 
He was also impecunious, and it happened that 
the agent of the Post-office Department was in 
town to collect the little sum due the govern- 
ment. A friend, thinking LincoLn might be em- 
barrassed, came down to his office to loan him 
the sum necessary to meet the demand. Mr. 
Lrxcotn thanked him, and said he did not need 
any loan. While the two were talking, the agent 
camein. The sum due was less than $100. IN- 
COLN went to his desk and took out an old stock- 
ing, and turned the coin on the table. It was 
counted out, and met the demand exactly. Well 
it might, for it was not only the exact amount 
due, but the identical money itself that LiscoLn 
had taken in. Old-fashioned rix-dollars, pista- 
reens, sixpences, old-fashioned cents, and all, 
were there. ‘‘I never use money that belongs 
to other people,” said Linco.n, and that resolu- 
tion did much toward making him President of 
the United States. . 

—The death of Admiral SHERARD OsBorN at 
the early age of fifty-three is a loss to Englande 
He was one of the best specimens of a very fine 
class, the educated naval officer, who knows his 

rofession thoroughly, and knows business too. 

n arctic expeditions and in several years’ naval 
service in responsible positions he displayed 
qualities which pointed him out as a man who 
might head a fighting fleet in a great war, or ad- 
minister an entire navy. Had he been a wealthy 
man he would have risen higher, for he had Par- 
liamentary faculties ; but being poor and uncon- 
nected, he died only a C.B. and a man whom his 
department intended to utilize whenever there 
was a serious danger ahead. 

—Names are not mentioned, yet it is probably 
fact, as stated in a ‘‘ New York letter’’ to a pro- 
vincial contemporary, that ‘“‘there is an unfin- 
ished house on Fifth Avenue, near the entrance 
to Central Park, which attracts attention. It is 
of brick, faced with brown stone, very wide on 
the avenue, with Mansard-roof, and built alto- 
gether in the French style. Its owner has nev- 
er seen it—will not till it is completed. Heisa 
young, very rich man, who recently married a 
very rich girl, and went to Europe. Their joint 
income is $400,000 per year. Before leaving he 
gave his architect carte blanche to build him a 
house, and draw upon his banker for the money.”’ 

—Not the least interesting of the decoration 
services was the placing of flowers upon the 
graves of ALice and Puase Cary in Greenwood 
Cemetery. They are buried beside another sis- 
ter, who died some years ago, and not far from 
the grave of their old friend Horace GreELey. 

—** Mr. Shah, of Persia,’’ has learned no new 
lessons of economy by his visit to Europe. He 
has just been ay ge! off his daughter, at an 
expense of $200,000, and borrowed $250,000 to 
re-organize his army, and is going largely into 
the purchase of arms. 

—Professor Hartt, of Cornell Looe yrs fo has 
received the appointment of National Geologist 
of Brazil, with a salary of $10,000 a year. 

—Concerning the origin of her idea of the char- 
acter of ‘‘ Uncle Tom,” Mrs. Harriet BEECHER 
STOWE writes the following to a friend in Cin- 
cinnati: ‘The first conception of the character 
came to me while I was living in Cincinnati. I 
had a free-woman cook, whose husband was a 
slave in Kentucky, and had the management of 
his master’s place. I used to write her letters 
for her to him. She said that he was such a 
Christian she could not get him to run away 
from his trust, though his master constantly 
broke his word to him, having repeatedly prom- 








ised to emancipate him at certain times, but 
never doing it. Whether he ever got free I nev- 
er heard, This was the first suggestion of the 
character. Other incidents were added by read- 
ing the Life of Father Henson in Canada.’ 

—Ogontz, the name of Mr. Jay Cooxr’s fa- 
mous country place, now for sale, was so called 
in honor of an old Indian chief who ruled his 
tribe on the shores of Lake Erie when ELrv- 
THEROS CooKE, the father of Jay Cooks, first 
settled there. The Cooke family was full of 
stories about the friendship of this Indian, and 
when Jay Cooxke’s mother, in her old age, came 
on to visit him in the new house he had just 
erected, they agreed to call it after the Indian 
friend of other days. Work was begun on this 
costly structure the day after the fall of Rich- 
mond, and it was said at the time to have been 
built entirely ont of Mr. Cooke's current in- 
come for the year. 

—Paut Boyton, whose second rnd completely 
successful feat of swimming across the British 
Channel has settled the question of the feasibil- 
ity of his apparatus, amused the court circle at 
Osborne by his frank, homely way of talk. When 
asked a question by the Princess Beatrice, he 
answered, innocently, ‘“‘ Yes, miss;’’ and the 
Queen is said to have laughed outright when at 
the close of her interview with him he said he 
hoped her Majesty would overlook any want of 
etiquette on his part, for, ‘‘ You see, madam, it 
is not to be expected I’m posted up in this busi- 
ness.”’ 

—Mr. Ricwarpr H. Dana, Jun., has been hon- 
ored by the Lexington. Centennial Committee 
for his oration at their recent celebration, a sil- 
ver medal having been struck for the purpose. 
It was made at the Philadelphia Mint, and is 
nearly the size of the old American silver dollar, 
bearing on one side the seal of the town, sur- 
rounded by the historical words, ‘* What a glo- 
rious morning for America!’’ and on the other 
the words, ‘‘ Centennial celebration of the battle 
of Lexington, April 19, 1875.” The case inclos- 
ing it bears the stamp, ‘‘ Presented by the town 
of Lexington.” 

—General Fitz-Jonn Porter has presentedt 0 
the Washington Association at Morristown, New 
Jersey, six solid mahogany chairs which have a 
historical connection with the personal life and 
times of LAFAYETTE. 

—There are in the city of London 4,000,000 
persons. The metropolis contains more Jews 
than the whole of Palestine, more Roman Cath- 
olics than Rome itself, more Irish than Dublin, 
more Scotchmen than Edinburgh. The port of 
London has every day on its waters 1000 ships 
and 9000 sailors. Upward of 120 persons are 
added to the population daily, or 40,000 yearly, 
a birth taking place every five minutes, and a 
death every eight minutes. On an average, 
twenty-eight miles of streets are opened and 9000 
new houses built every year. In its postal dis- 
tricts there is a yearly delivery of 238,000,000 let- 
ters. On the police register there are the names 
of 120,000 habitual criminals, increasing by many 
thousands every year, More than one-third of 
all the crime of the country is committed in 
London, or, at least, brought to light there. 
There are as many beer shops and gin palaces as 
would, if their fronts were placed side by side, 
reach from Charing Cross to Portsmouth, a dis- 
tance of seventy-three miles, and 38,000 drunk- 
ards are annually brought before its magistrates. 
The shops open on Sundays would form streets 
sixty miles long. 

— When Ratpa WaLpo Emerson has any thing 
to say that is proper to be reproduced in print, 
it is seldom uninteresting. Thus, on the 25th 
ult., his seventy-second birthday, a company of 
Methodist ministers called on him informally, 
and Mr. CARLYLE having been spoken of in the 
course of the conversation as no friend of this 
country during the war, Mr. Emerson replied: 
* Let me tell you, friends, what is a little secret. 
He is a very good friend of the Americans, and 
has testified it lately by an act which is not to 
be made public until he dies and his will appears. 
But some of our best men and women have made 
his acquaintance. He is a man of the world. 
He does not belong to that country only, but by 
his broad genius and talent of satire, which he 
throws about him, he is cosmopolitan; but his 
aims are as good as can be. I think Mr. Car- 
LYLE really sympathizes with us. I remember 
of his scolding a little in the war, but not after- 
ward. I have been in constant correspondence 
with him ever since 1833 or 1834, I think. I have 
a hundred letters from him running along that 
— and his sympathies are with us. Mr. 

orTON, of Cambridge, has preserved every 
word in his memory of his personal conversa- 
tions with Mr. CarLY Lg, and I have insisted that 
he should write them down to be saved. There 
is great wit in his talk. He despises every kind 
of meanness, every kind of selfishness and of 
petty sin.” 

—ARSENE HovssayYE says that Victor Hveo 
works with the fire of twenty years at the sec- 
ond series of the Legends of the Ages. ‘‘ THIERS 
never rests foran hour. His repose is simply to 
pass from one work to another. I went yester- 
day to make my compliment upon his seventy- 
ninth birthday. He was radiant in his circle of 
friends. Nobody could talk but himself. He 
once said of Janty, ‘ He has such a habit of writ- 
ing his feuilleton without thinking about it that 
he will still do it when he is dead.’ One might 
say of M. Tuters, ‘ He will still be an admirable 
talker after having given up the ghost.’ The 
Count Appony!, embassador of Austria; came 
in. Perhaps you may think that they talked 
politics. Every body listened, hoping to pick 
up some word about the mysterious interview 
at Venice, where the Emperor of Austria went 
to embrace the King of Italy in that city which 
was the finest diamond of bis crown. But Count 
Apponyi and M. Tu1ers are too diplomatic to 
touch on that burning question. Can you guess 
what they talked about? About China, Chinese 
art, and Chinese women. Count APPpony! main- 
tained that Chinese painters were finished work- 
men rather than artists. M. Tarers took up 
their defense with all his witty logic. ‘We must 
not,’ he said, ‘place ourselves at the esthetic 
point of view of the Greeks. The Chinese re- 
semble the Greeks in nothing, neither in lines 
nor color. It is perfectly natural, therefore, that 
their ideal should not be the same. Nature there 
has an entirely different aspect from European 
nature, In China the trees have a foliage which 
seems artificial in its outlines. The Chinese 
palaces have no resemblance to the Parthenén. 

his is why an alien art appears false to us, 
while it may be true, making due allowance for 
fancy. Fancy is merely the accent of art.’” 
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Border for Easy-Chair. 

Tue foundation of this 
border is of dark gray cloth. 
For the centre of the me- 
dallions apply white cloth, 
and edge it with gray cloth 
ia two shades; for the lyre 
use fawn-colored cloth. The 
embroidery of the bouquets 
and of the half wreath is 
worked in single and dove- 
tailed satin stitch, half-polka 
stitch, and knotted stitch. 
For the roses use pink and 
yellow saddler’s silk in sev- 
eral shades; for the corn- 
flowers use blue, and for the 
daisies white silk. Work the 
leaves, veins, ond vines with 
green and brown shaded silk. 
‘The dots and arabesques are 
worked with gray silk in sat- 
in and half-polka stitch. The 
lyre is edged in button-hole 
and half-polka stitch with 
dark brown silk. Work the 
remaining embroidery partly 
with yellow and partly with 
green saddler’s silk in satin 
and half-polka stitch, as 
shown by the illustration, 
This design is that used for 
the chairs in the farniture of 
bay-window, Harper's Ba- 
zar, Vol. VIIL., No, 13. 


Woven Braid and 
Crochet Insertions for 
Dresses, Lingerie, etc., 

Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 413. 

‘Tess insertions are work- 
ed with woven braid of dif- 
ferent kinds and with twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 80. 

For the insertion Fig. 1 
crochet on each side of a piece 
of braid furnished with loops 
on the outer edges as shown 
by the illustration, 4 rounds 
as follows: 1st round. —Fast- 
en together the second one 
of the next two loops side by 
side and the first one of the 
following two loops with 1 
sc. (single crochet), * 3 ch. 
(chain stitch), 3 p. (picot, 
consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. 
on the first of these), 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) on the third of 
the 3 ch. worked previously, 
2 ch., fasten together the sec- 
ond one of the two loops side 
by side, the first one of which 
has already been used, and 
the first one of the next two 
loops with 1 sc., 1 point con- 
sisting of 9 ch., going back 
on these pass over 1 st., and 
work 1 sc., 1 sde. (short dou- 
ble crochet), 3 de. (double 
crochet), 3 stc. (short treble 
crochet); then fasten togeth- 
er the second one of the two 
loops side by side, of which 
the first has already been 
used, and the first one of the 
next two loops with 1 sc., and 
repeat from *. 2d round, 
—»* 3 de. on the middle one 
of the next 3 p. in the pre- 
ceding round, 1 p., 3 dc. on 
the same p. on which the pre- 
ceding 3 de. were worked, 1 
p-, 1 sc. on the extremity of 
the next point, 1 p., and re- 
peat from *. 3d round.— 
* 9 de. on the next p. be- 
tween 6 dc. in the preceding 
round, 5 ch., and repeat 
from *. 4th round.—»* 1 
de. on the fourth one of the 
next 9 dc. in the preceding 
round, 1 ch., 1 de. on the 
second following st., 3 ch., 
1 de. on the fourth following 
st., twice alternately 1 ch., 1 
de. on the second following 
st., then 3 ch., and repeat 
from *. 

For the insertion Fig. 2 
use braid woven in medall- 
ions, which are furnished 
with six loops on each side, 
and are joined with narrow 
pieces closely woven, as shown 
by the illustration. On each 
side of this braid work four 
rounds as follows: 1st round. 
— >» Fasten together the first 
two loops of the next medall- 
ion with 1 se., + 11 ch., 1 
sc. on the fifth one of the 11 
ch., 4 ch., fasten together the 
next two loops with 1 sc., and 
repeat once from +; then 4 
ch., 9 p. downward of differ- 
ent sizes (for each picot cro- 
chet a number of ch., drop 
the stitch from the needle, 
insert the latter in the first 
one of the ch. worked for the 
p., and draw the dropped 
stitch through the first ch. ); 
for the first and last of the 9 
p. downward work 6 ch. each, 
for the second and eighth p. 
7 ch. each, for the third and 
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seventh p. 8 ch. each, and 
for the middle 3 p. 9 ch. 
each; then 4 ch., and repeat 
from *. 2d round. — * 
Twice 11 ste. on the next 2 
loops composed of 7 ch. in 
the preceding round, 8 ch., 
11 sc. on the upper veins of 
the next 9 p. downward and 
of the next 2 ch. before and 
behind these 9 p., 9 ch., fast- 
en to the first one of the 11 
se. worked previously (to do 
this drop the stitch from the 
needle, insert the needle in 
the corresponding stitch, and 
draw the dropped stitch 
through the latter), 2 ch., 
fasten to the first one of the 
3 ch, worked after the last 
11 stc., nine times alter- 
nately 5 ch., 2 de. on the 9 
ch. worked previously, and 
repeat from *. 3d round, 
—x* Twice alternately 1 de. 
on the fifth one of the next 
11 ste. in the preceding round, 
1 p., 1 de. on the second fol- 
lowing st., 2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 
then 5 de. separated each by 
1 p. on the middle 5 of the 
next 9 loops composed of 5 
ch. and separated each by 2 
de. in the preceding round, 
2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., and repent 
from *. 4th round.—* 
Four times alternately 1 sc. 
on the middle st. of the next 
p. in the preceding round, 4 
ch., then three times alter- 
nately 1 sc. on the middle st. 
of the next p., 2 ch., then 
twice alternately 1 se. on the 
middle st. of the next p., 4 
ch., and repeat from *. 


Border for Dresses, 
Wrappings, etc.—Point 
Lace Embroidery on 
Tulle. 

See illustration on page 413. 


Tuts border is worked on 
tulle with écru-colored and 
white point lace braid. ‘The 
wheels and bars are woiked 
with écru-colored thread. 
Hiaving transferred the de- 
sign to linen, baste the tulle 
on the latter, run on the point 
lace braid along the outlines, 
work the bars, stretching the 
thread going forward and 
winding it going back, and 
work the wheels as shown by 
the illustration. 


Border for Ling crie. 
White Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 413. 
‘Tus border is worked on 
Swiss muslin, batiste, or fine 
linen in satin and half-polka 
stitch, and is edged on both 
sides with two rows of but- 
ton-hole stitches, which are 
joined by cross-bars. The 
material is cut away under- 
neath these bars on the wrong 
side. The outer edge of the 
border is finished with but- 
ton-hole stitch scallops. 


Mignardise and Crochet 
Edging for Dresses, 
Lingerie, etc. 

See illustration on page 418. 

Tuts edging is worked 
with mignardise which is fur- 
nished with single loops on 
one side and with fivefold 
loops woven on single loops 
on the other side, and twist- 
ed crochet cotton, No. 40. 
Work the first round on the 
side of the mignardise which 
is furnished with single loops 
as follows: 1 ch. (chain 
stitch), fasten to the next 
loop of the mignardise (to do 
this drop’ the stitch from the 
needle, insert the latter in the 
corresponding loop, and draw 
the dropped st. through the 
loop), * 2 ch., fasten to the 
next loop, 24 ch., fasten to 
the third following loop, go- 
ing back on the last 7 of these 
24 ch. work for one leaflet 
1 se. (single crochet), 1 sde. 
(short double crochet), 2 de. 
(double crochet), 1 sdg., 2 
se. ; in working the last sc., 
however, instead of inserting 
the needle in the vein of the 
respective st. (stitch), insert it 
underneath the latter; twice 
alternately 12 ch., fasten to 
the third following loop, go- 
ing back on the last 7 of the 
12 ch., work one leaflet like 
that described previously, 
then 8 ch., fasten to the 4th 
and 5th following loops, which 
are caught together, going 
back on the last 7 of the 8 
ch. work one leaflet as before, 
















































Fig. 1.—Woven Braimp ayp CrocHEeT 
InseRTION FOR Dresses, LINGERIE, ETC. 


2 sc. on the first one of the last 8 ch., 7 ch., 
fasten to the 4th following loop, going back on 
the 7 ch. work one leaflet like the preceding, 
6 sc. on the free 5 ch. before the 3d leaflet, 
twice alternately 7 ch., fasten to the 3d follow- 
ing ry going back on the 7 ch. work one 

ike the preceding, 6 sc. on the free 


leaflet 
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Borper For Dresses, Wraprines, ETC.—Pornt Lace 
EMBROIDERY ON TULLE. 


from *. Work the stitches on the under edge in each hollow 
between two scallops as follows, observing the illustration: On 
the other side of the mignardise work 1 sc. on the middle one of 
the first 5 loops in the next hollow, three times alternately 5 ch., 
1 sc. on the middle one of the next 5 loops, then 2 ch., 1 sc. on 
the middle one of the next 5 loops, twice alternately 1 ch., 1 sc. 
on the middle one of the next 5 loops, then 2 ch., 1 sc. on the 











SF Was middle one of the next 5 loops, 2 ch., 1 p. (picot, consisting of 
aa . Qi Si 5 ch, and 1 sc. on the first of these), but fasten the middle st. of 
R FoR LINGERIE.—Wuite EmBrorwuky. the p. to the middle one of the 5 ch. worked last, 2 ch., 1 se. on 


the middle one of the next 5 loops, 6 ch., fasten to 


aos : : 2 the mitidle one of the 5 ch. opposite, going back on 


the last 4 of the 6 ch. 
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Fig. 2.—Woven Braip anp CrocHetT 
INSERTION FOR Dresses, LINGERIE, ETC. 


back on the last 5 of the 7 ch. worked previ- 
ously work 2 sc., 1 p., 1 sce., 1 p., 2 sc., then 
2 ch., and 1 sc. on the middle one of the next 
5 loops. Cut off the thread and fasten it. 
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2 sc., 1 p., 2 se., then 
2 ch., 1 se. on the mid- 
dle one of the next 5 
loops, 7. ch., fasten to 
the middle one of the 
5 ch. opposite, going 


5 ch. before the corresponding leaflet, then 
12 ch., fasten to the 3d following loop, 

and repeat from *. 2d round.—Work 
in the opposite direction * 1 ste. 

(short treble crochet) on the next 
st, in the preceding round, 1 sc. 

on the upper vein of the stc. 
worked previously, 1 de. on 
the middle vein of the 
same stc., 1 ste. on the 
lower vein of the 
same stc., pass 
over 4 st. in 

the preceding 
round, and 
repeat 





SquaRE For Tipy.—MIGNaRDISE, Woven Bralp, 
Lace Stirow, anp CrocHer, 


Fig. 1.—Corsen or Bonper x Point Lace Emproivenry, 
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WRAPPINGS, ETC. 


Woven Braid and Wrought 
Guipure Border for Lingerie. 
To work this border transfer the 
design to linen, and run on the 
braid along the outlines of 
the design, joining it by 
means of wound bars 
of white thread, as 
shown by the il- 
lustration. For 
these bars 
stretch the 
thread go- 
ing for- 








AND CROCHET INSERTION 
FoR Dresses, WRraApP- 
PINGS, ETC. 








Fig. 2,—Corner or Borper 1x Port Lace Emprorery, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR, 





[June 26, 1875, 





ward and wind it going back, and then work the 
wheels. Darn the leafiets in point de reprise. 
Run fine guipure cord through the single loops 
of the braid on the upper edge, and finish it with 
one round of double crochet worked with crochet 
cotton, No. 80, as follows: Always alternately 1 
double crochet on the guipure cord between two 
loops of the braid, 1 chain stitch. 


Woven Braid and Crochet Edging for Dresses, 
Lingerie, etc. 
See illustration on page 413. 

Tus edging is worked with braid furnished on both 
sides with loops, as shown by the illustration, and with 
twisted crochet cotton, No. 80, as follows: Ist round. 
—On one side of the braid, for the under edge, * five 
times fasten together the next 2 ve side by side with 
1 de. (double crochet), then 5 ch. (chain stitch), fasten 
together the next 2 loops with 1 dc., 7 ch., fasten to- 
gether the next 2 loops with 1 dc., three times alter- 
nately 9 ch., fasten together the next 2 loops with 1 
dc., then 7 ch., fasten ether the next 2 loops with 
1 de., 5 ch., and repeat from *. 2d round.—» 1 sc. 
(single crochet) on the last st. (stitch) of the next ch. 
scallop consisting of 5 ch. in the preceding round, 1 
ch., + 1 sc. on the first st. of the next ch. scallop, 6 ch., 
5 stc. (short treble crochet) on the first of the 6 ch. 
worked previously, 1 sc. on the last st. of the same ch. 
scallop on the first st. of which 1 sc. has already been 
crocheted, 1 ch. ; repeat four times from +, and ther 
work 1 sc. on the first st. of the next ch. scallop, 4 p. 
(picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these), 
pass over 13 st., and repeat from *. 8d round.—On 
the other side of the braid, for the ee -¥’ edge, like the 
ist round, but the design should transposed, as 
shown by the illustration. 4th round.—Work 31 sc. 
on the middle 81 st. of the next 7 ch. scallops in the 

ing round, observing the illustration, * 18 ch., 
To on the sixth of these ch., 8 stc. on the next de. in 
the preceding round, working off the upper veins of 
these 8 atc. not each separately, but together, 3 tc. 
(treble crochet) on the middle one of the next 5 dc., 
working off the upper veins of these tc. together, 3 
stc. on the next single dc. following 5 ch., working 
off the upper veins together, 13 ch., 1 sc. on the first 
of these, 5 ch., pass over 7 st., 31 sc. on the next 31 st., 
and repeat from *. 5th round.—» 3 stc. on the first 
of the next 31 sc. in the preceding round, working off 
the upper veins of these 3 stc. together, 5 ch., 3 dc. on 
the fifth following st., working off the upper veins to- 
gether, 3 ch., 1 dc. on the fifth following st., five tines 
alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the second following st. ; 
then 8 ch., 3 dc. on the fifth following st., working off 
the u nd veins of the dc. together, 5 ch., 3 stc. on the 
fifth fo lowing st., working off the eal veins togeth- 
er, lay the first loop consisting of 12 ch. over the sec- 
ond loop beside it, and then work 11 dc. on both loops 
together; repeat from *. 6th round.— x 1 dc. on the 
next st. in the preceding round, 5 ch., pass over 5 st., 
1 de. on the next st., nine times alternately 1 ch., 1 dc. 
on the second following st. ; then 5 ch., pass over 5 st., 
1 de. on the next st., 5 ch., 1 de. on the middle one of 
the next 11 dc., 5 ch., pass over 5 st., and repeat from 
*. Tth round.—Always alternately 1 dc. on the next 
st. in the preceding round, 1 ch., pass over 1 st. 


Insertions for Lingerie.—Woven and Russian 
Braid, and Crochet, Figs. 1 and 2 
See illustrations on page 413. 


z insertions are worked with woven braid of 
different kinds and with twisted crochet cotton. For 
the insertion shown by Pig. 1 crochet on each side of 
a piece of braid furnished with loops on the onter 
edges, as shown by the illustration, three rounds with 
twisted crochet cotton, No. 60, as follows: ist round. 
—Always alternately 1 dc. (double crochet) on the next 
loop on one side of the braid, 3 ch. (chain stitch). 2d 
round.—Always alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on the 
next dc.,6ch. 8d round.—Always alternately 2 sc. on 
the next 6 ch. in the preceding round, 2 ch. 

For the insertion Big. 2 use Russian braid furnish- 
ed with jones on both sides, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Work the insertion with twisted crochet cotton, 
No. 80, as follows: ist round.—On one side of the 
braid x 8 dc. on the next loop, 1 p. (picot, consisting 
of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these), 3 dc. en the 
same loop on which the preceding 3 dc. were worked, 
1 p., pass over 2 and — from *. 2d round. 
—Always alternately 1 sc. on middle st. of the next 

in the poccuns round, 6 ch., pass over the next p. 

n the other side of the braid crochet two rounds 
those just described. 


Square for Tidies.—Mignardise, Woven Braid, 
Lace Stitch, and Crochet. 
See illustration on page 413. 


Tars square is worked with narrow and wide woven 
braid, mignardise, and crochet cotton, No. 80; the cen- 
tre is underlaid with tulle, which is wrought in lace 
stitch with fine thread. To make the square first ar- 

a piece of braid half an inch wide and nineteen 
inches and a quarter long, furnished with single loo 
on the edges, in a square, the sides of which shou) * 
measure four inches and seven-eighths each ; lay the 
braid in a pleat in each corner, and join the e on 
the wrong side. Edge the braid with a crochet round 
on both working the round on the inner edge, as 
follows: * twenty. times alternately 1 sc. (single 
crochet) on the next loop, 8 ch. (chain stitch), fasten 

er the last loop of this side and the first loop of 

the next side with 1 sc., 3 ch., repeat three times from 
*, and finally work 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first sc. in 
round. On the outer of the crochet 

x» thirty-one times ery dc. (double crochet) on 
the next loop, 3 ch. ; 1 de. on the next loop, 3 ch., 
1 de, on the same meg on which the preceding dc. was 
worked, 8 ch., repeat three times from *, and finally 
work ind. Baste the 


square on linen, to which the outlines of the design 
have first been transferred, baste on a piece of Brus- 
seis tulle of the requisite size for the star in the centre, 
and run on the mi ise and the narrow braid with 
invisible stitches. For the connecting bars stretch the 
thread going forward and wind it going back, and 
work the wheels. The lace stitches are worked with 
fine thread, as shown by the illustration. 


Corners of Borders in Point Lace Embroidery, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 413. 


™ are desi for trimming batiste 
handkerchiefs. To work them transfer the design to 
and run on point lace braid, edged with picots 
on both sides, along the outli: turn it over on 
the and in the curves. For the 
bars fine it go- 





MARS AND JUPITER. 


ARS, on the one hand, differs from the 
earth in being a far older planet—prob- 
ably, as respects the actual time which has 
elapsed since the planet was formed, and cer- 
tainly, as respects the stage of its career which 
it has now reached. Jupiter, on the other hand, 
differs from the earth in being a far younger plan- 
et, not in years, ps, but in condition. As to 
the actual age of Jupiter we can not form so 
able an opinion as in the case of Mars. Mars 
being an exterior planet, must have begun to be 


formed long before the earth, and, being a much 








smaller planet, was probably a shorter time in at- 
taining his mature growth: on both accounts, 
therefore, he would be much older than the 
earth in years; while, as is evident, his relative 
smallness would cause the successive stages of 
his career subsequent to his existence as an in- 
dependent and mature planet to be much short- 
er. Jupiter, being exterior to Mars, presumably 
began to be formed millions of centuries before 
that planet, but his bulk and mass so enormously 
exceed those of Mars that his growth must h-v~ 
required a far longer time; so that it is not a. 
all certain that even in point of years Jupiter 
(dating from his maturity) may not be the youn- 
gest member of the solar system. But even if 
not, it is practically certain that, as regards de- 
velopment, Jupiter is far younger than any mem- 
ber of the solar system, save perhaps his brother 
giant Saturn, whose greater antiquity and infe- 
rior mass (both suggesting a later stage of devel- 
opment) may have been counterbalanced by a 
comparative sluggishness of growth in the outer 
parts of the solar domain. It is ifest from 
observed facts, in the case of Jupiter, that he is 
as yet far removed from the life-bearing stage 
of planetary existence, and theoretical considera- 
tions point to the same conclusion, In the case 
of Mars, theoretical considerations render it ex- 
tremely probable that he has long since passed 
the life-bearing stage ; and observed facts, though 
they do not afford strong evidence in favor of this 
conclusion, suggest nothing which, rightly con- 
sidered, is opposed to it. 








HALVES. 


By JAMES PAYN. 


Avtnor or “A Woman's Vencranor,” “ Won—not 
Woorp,” “At Her Meroy,” “ Watter’s Worp,” 
“Brep mw tHe Bong,” gro., ero. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE RECTOR AND HIS WIFE. 


rt the hills of Stanbrook were not dwarfed by 
the vicinity of the Westmoreland mountains, 
and its mere reduced to fairy proportions by the 
neighborhood of the northern lakes, it would 
have a name for the picturesque, which at pres- 
ent it does not possess. You may have a very 
pretty property in land of your own, and one 
which would make you ‘‘a ground swell” in an 
open county, but if you happen to have a Beau- 
fort or a Derby for neighbors, you are not great- 
ly thonght of; and as with people so with places. 
No one was ever invited by advertisement to take 
a return ticket ‘‘to Stanbrook” at five shillings 
less per head if applied for on the previous day ; 
no splendid pictare, bathed in the dyes of sunset 
and magenta, ever portrayed that paradise at a 
railway station; nor was the British public ever 
invited by the genius loci (who generally keeps 
an inn) to “‘spend a happy day” there. Yet 
happy days were spent there for all that. 

With all respect for the purveyors of traveling 
for the million, perhaps. our very happiest days 
are not those which we enjoy in companies of 
from fifty to five hundred. In boyhood, indeed, 
it may be so; but in adolescence (or even later) 
two is the better number; while in mature age it 
is well to wander over some fair scene alone, and 
think with unbidden but not unhappy tears of 
those who once shared with us its pleasures, and 
are fled to that ‘‘city glorious,” that ‘‘ great and 
distant city,” planned on a scale of which no 
Board of Works has ever dreamed. Oh, rare 
and pure is the breeze upon the hill-top, and cool 
and pure the breeze upon the mere; but when 
they breathe for us a gracious memory, they are 
airs no more of earth, but blow from heaven. 

Ah, little house, still mine, but emptied of its 
pride! ah, quiet church-yard that infolds it all! 
forbear to glass yourselves in these dewy eyes. 
I turn from Death to Life, from Now to Then, 
and strive to draw a picture from the Past. 


It is an autumn morning; the mists have left 
the bases of the hills, but shroud their summits ; 
above is the sea of vapor, save one broad penin- 
sula of light that strikes upon a little garden, and 
decks its trees with drops of diamonds, and sows 
its lawn with pearls and rubies, and breaks upon 
the lake in lame. It flames too upon the win- 
dow of the breakfast parlor, so that Aunt Elea- 
nor, seated at the urn, cries, ‘‘ What a glare! do 
draw the blind down, Harry.” 

But cried Uncle Ralph, ‘‘ Nay, never shut 
God’s sunshine out in autumn. Let me wheel 
sea chair round; so, my dear. If you knew 

ow light became you and your rings” (here he 
cast a glance at me that twinkled with sly hu- 
mor as brightly as the rings themselves), “* you'd 
have no shade—except to cast your rivals into.” 

**You are pleased to be facetious this morn- 
ing, Mr. Hastings,” was my aunt's stiff reply; 
but she took his speech in good part, notwith- 
standing. It was impossible to put Aunt Elea- 
nor out by any overdose of compliment. She 
was near upon threescore years and ten, and had 
been a very fine woman in her day, which, in her 
own opinion, was by no means over yet. Her 
complexion was still that of a young girl; her 
dark hair, which was but slightly tinged with 
gray, was as plentiful as that of most girls, and 
it was all her own. She was indebted neither to 
rhinoceros nor vegetable ivory for a single tooth. 
Her hands were a marvel for her age—so plump 
and white and small; and if there were some 
nodosities about the knuckles, they served the 
better to keep her rings on. 
any woman had ever seen my aunt Eleanor with- 
out wondering who would have those rings when 
she came to die—a reflection which never trou- 
bled the good lady herself in the least. Perhaps 
(trusting to her knuckles) she had an idea they 


I doubt whether | 








would be buried with her, and that she might 
make pt — co in other spheres; or, 
more p! , the subject was altogether foreign 
to her thoughts. She had had a life interest in 
forty thousand pounds so long that I think it had 
moulded her character, and made her averse to 
speculations about the future. 

Do not let it be supposed, however, that Aunt 
Eleanor was irreligious. Far from it. Indeed, 
she would scarcely have married a n—— 
for Uncle Ralph was the rector of Stan 
hed hat been the case. Moreover, although an 
esociually worldly woman, she had many good 
qualities, and, though so vain, plenty of wits. 
It was said, indeed—but mostly by ladies, who, 
I venture to think, are not infallible judges on 
such a point—that she had more common-sense 
in her little finger (the only ones without the 
rings) than her husband had in his whole body. 
Omne ignotum pro magnifico is no more invari- 
ably true than other proverbs; and Uncle‘Ralph 
was a humorist. A more kindly, undesigning 
creature than he never existed; and the wonder 
was how he had ever committed the prudence 
of marrying my aunt—a lady ten years older 
than himself, it is true, but in all other respects 
so excellent a match, My own conviction is 
that he had had but little voice in the matter. 
Up to nearly forty years of age Eleanor Raby 
had been walking the wood, looking for a straight 
stick, when it suddenly struck her that she must 
not be so particular; and the Rev. Ralph Hast- 
ings happening to fall in her way, she had pick- 
ed him up and appropriated him. He was whol- 
ly unsuspicious of her design, imagining her to 
be meat for his masters—much too high on For- 
tune’s ladder for the likes of him; but so soon 
as he was made to understand the necessity of 
the case, his good nature compelled him to suc- 
cumb. He had but three thousand pounds of 
his own, and his so-called living, which brought 
him in two hundred a year, the half of which he 
paid back to the poor of the parish; the rectory 
itself had been but a poor cottage, till, under my 
aunt’s golden reign, it had blossomed into as 
bright ‘‘a bijou residence” as English sun e’er 
shone on. She had spent more money on the 
house than would have built it ten times over; 
the very room in which we sat had had a window 
**let in” over the fire-place, which the architect 
had pronounced to be ‘‘an impossibility,” and 
charged for it accordingly when surmounted ; and 
to sit with her small feet on the fender, watching 
the snow fall on the Fells, and reflecting that she 
had had,her will in spite of that architect, was 
one of my aunt’s winter pleasures, Her mother 
had been a Frenchwoman, and she ought to have 
been French herself by rights, so tasteful and 
trim she was, so shallow and sparkling, so senti- 
mentally tender, and so childishly selfish. ‘There 
were only three persons in the world, besides her- 
self, for whom she had any personal affection, I 
believe, at the time of which I write: first, her 
husband—I have a doubt as to his being first, 
but I give him and her the benefit of it; second- 
ly, her Blenheim spaniel, Nelly, who was ‘‘a great 
invalid,” as her mistress was wont to say, and 
pushed the wants and caprices of invalidism to 
extremity ; and thirdly, though at a considerable 
interval, her nephew and biographer, myself. 

‘** Harry, boy, you don’t eat,” said my uncle ; 
** what is the matter ?” 

** Why need you ask, Mr. Hastings? He has 
had but a trout and two eggs and a little cold 
beef, it is true, at present; but then, don’t you 
remember that to-morrow he leaves us ?” 

**Pull down the blind,” said my uncle, sen- 
tentiously ; and this time I obeyed him at once. 

**'There, now,” continued my aunt, patting my 
shoulder graciously; “I am no longer angry 
with any body, and least of all with you, Harry. 
Let me have my own way, and I am always de- 
lighted. I am very sorry you are going away. 
If your uncle had not been so cruel, you might 
have remained here all your days—at least, all 
my days—and written poems to the sunsets. For 
my part, I would like you to be a poet, and 
nothing else. It isso ethereal; now that is not 
at all the case with an attorney.” 

“* Very likely,” remarked my uncle; ‘but 
unless Harry is poet enough to live, as Eve Flei- 
gon of Clere did, on no other nourishment than 
the smell of flowers—” 

“* How delightful!” interposed my aunt. 

“In summer-time, perhaps ; but when it came 
to the dahlia season I should not have envied 
her. Well, since Harry has nothing to depend 
upon but his own exertions, it is necessary he 
should set to work.” 

“* How sad!” sighed my aunt. 

** He has had the education of a gentleman at 
the university,” continued the rector, looking to- 
ward his wife, but in reality, as I was well aware, 
intending his discourse for my private behoof; 
**and I much regret that he did not get more 
out of it. You have heard of a man being ‘a 
gentleman and a scholar;’ well, unhappily, he 
did not become the latter. You haye also heard 
of the alternative of being ‘a gentleman’ or ‘a 
fellow ;’ he, unfortunately, chose the former. 
Worse than all, he has chosen to devote his time 
and talents to the composition of verse, for which 
he will never get a farthing a foot—not alcaic, 
but linear measure.” 

** Nay, he got two guineas for that charming 
valentine in the J//ustrated Post last February,” 
interposed my aunt, good-naturedly. 

** Well, let us except the valentine; a man 
who can only make money by his profession on 
the 14th of February reminds one of the Amer- 
ican gentleman whose calling was to blacken 
glasses against eclipse days. Harry Sheddon will 
never be the Laureate, nor even procure bread 
and cheese by his muse. What profession would 
he choose, then, was the question which I, as 
his guardian, was bound to put to him. He has 
answered, ‘I will be an attorney. I will be arti- 
cled to Mr. Mark Raeburn, at Kirkdale. It is 
but ten miles away, so that I can run over to 





Stanbrook and see you and my aunt every Satur- 
day if you wish it.’-Of course we wish it. The 
arrangement is most welcome to me way, 
and shows in the boy as much good feeling as 
good sense.” 

“* And these Raeburns—these wretches who 
are depriving us of our Harry—are coming to 
dinner to-day, are they not?” inquired my aunt. 

** Certainly ; the coach has just at the 
gate to leave the fish, no doubt.” 

‘** Well, I suppose I must make myself agree- 
able to them.” 

‘** Nay, my dear, that is unnecessary. Nature 
has taken that trouble off your shoulders—you 
have only to be your charming self. The Rae- 
burns are not much in your way, it must be 
owned.” 

‘* Ah, I know them,” said my aunt, with a 
little shudder. ‘‘'The man is not so bad, in- 
deed, except for marrying the woman. He must 
have committed great crimes, however, to have 
deserved her.” 

**No, no; Mark is a good fellow,” laughed my 
uncle; ‘‘ you can’t judge of desert by marriages, 
else what an angel must I be to have been re- 
warded with such a prize as you, my dear. He 
is an excellent fellow, and as straight as a die; 
my only fear is that he has not quite enongh 
business to teach Harry his trade. Mrs. Rae- 
burn is a terrible woman, I allow, and sets one’s 
teeth on edge to look at her. I wouldn't kiss her 
for a fifty-pound note.” 

‘**Indeed, I hope not,” said my aunt, with a 
toss of her, head; ‘‘and I hope Harry won't. 
One thing is certain, if he does, he will never get 
another kiss from his aunt. Eleanor.” 

**Then I am quite sure he won't,” remarked 
my uncle, with confidence. ‘* Moreover, she 
would never give the fifty-pound note; she is a 
thorough skinflint. To see her pay away a shil- 
ling is a most piteous spectacle; it makes her 
look as if she was drawing out one of her finger- 
nails. You must give Harry some provisions 
to take away—jams and hams and so forth—as 
you did when he was going to school, else I’m 
certain he'll be starved. She starves her own 
son John; no young fellow of his age could 
look so gaunt and grim and old if he was not 
starved.” 

** How can you think of going to live among 
such people, Harry?” inquired my aunt, throw- 
ing up her jeweled hands. ‘‘ It is dreadful even 
to think that they are coming to dinner.” 

** Well, I rather like Mr. Raeburn, anit,” said 
I, cheerfully; ‘‘and John is a clever fellow, and 
a most excellent mimic.” 

**Mimic! who is there to mimic at Kirkdale?” 
asked my aunt, contemptuously. 

I felt very hot and uncomfortable, for the very 
last time I had met John Raeburn he had per- 
sonated my respected aunt, even to that very 
manner of her throwing up her head, with an 
accuracy that had drawn tears of laughter from 


me. 

““Oh, every body about,” said I, carelessly ; 
‘this father and mother, for instance, and the 
new doctor, Mr. Wilde.” 

**Nice, dutiful boy!” observed my uncle. 
‘* However, they are all coming to dinner, and 
Miss Floyd with them.” 

**Miss Floyd!” exclaimed my aunt; “ who 
is Miss Floyd ?” . 

** Why surely I told you about her,” said my 
uncle, in some confusion. ‘‘She is Mark Rae- 
burn’s ward, and, I believe, his cousin. When 
I took your invitation to the Briary—” 

‘*The Priory, Uncle Ralph,” suggested I. 

** Yes, I know it is the Priory; but it ought to 
be the Briary, so I always call it so—a wilder- 
ness of a place, like the garden of the sluggard, 
and every thing sharp and prickly and disagree- 
able about it. Not,” added he, hastily, ** but 
that Harry will find himself quite at home there, 
no doubt, in time.” 

“But about this Miss Floyd,” insisted my 
aunt; ‘‘for this is the first time I ever heard 
of her from either of you.” 

** Well, Harry ought to have told you, though 
I forgot it, since he knows all about her.” 

‘** My dear uncle!” remonstrated I. 

“Knows all about her!” repeated my aunt, 
**and has never told me a word !” 

**This is quite a mistake, Aunt Eleanor,” 
stammered I, ‘‘I have seen the young lady 
once or twice, it is true, but as to forgetting that 
she was to come to dinner, I don’t see what right 
Uncle Ralph has to shift the blame to my sheul- 
ders. When he took your note of invitation to 
Mrs. Raeburn, with an apology for your not call- 
ing in person, she was rather inclined to be of- 
fended—drew herself up—” 

‘Quite unnecessary,” interposed my aunt; 
** she’s always like a ramrod.” 

** Well, you see, you had never visited her, and 
perhaps it struck her that you would not have 
asked her to dinner if I had not been about to 
be articled to her husband.” 

“Therein she showed her sagacity,” was my 
aunt’s quiet comment, 

** Well, at all events, that made her stiff as 
buckram, and she told Uncle Ralph that it would 
have given herself and Mr. Raeburn very great 
pleasure to dine at Stanbrook, but that his cous- 
in, Miss Floyd, was residing with them—” 

‘*No, no,” interrupted my uncle, laughing, 
“you are spoiling the story. She said that they 
would be happy to come, but that there was her 
son John. 

‘¢¢Then bring him,’ said I, ‘we have plenty 
of room ;’ and, indeed, we had agreed, you know, 
to ask him. 

‘* ‘Nay, but there is Miss Floyd,’ said she.” 

**Mercy on us!” cried my aunt, “I wonder 
you did not invite a dozen of them.” 

‘* Well, my dear, you see it was like the fable 
of the fox and the goose and the bushel of corn. 
She couldn’t leave Miss Floyd alone—the pretti- 
est girl, by-the-bye, I've seen for many a day— 
and she couldn’t leave her Don Juan of a son at 
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home—you'll think him exceedingly like Don 
Juan—to keep company with her, so that, hav- 
ing once mentioned the young fellow’s name, I 
had to ask them all four. It’s only once and 
away, you know, and it will make them civil to 
the here. Then, having business matters to 
settle with Raeburn, the whole affair escaped my 
recollection. Besides, I made sure, since Ha’ 
was present, that he would have told you 
about it.—Well, Richard, what’s the matter ?” 

‘*Oh, please, Sir, the fish!” exclaimed the 
man-servant, who had approached my aunt with 
a frightened look, as though about to make a 
confession of some calamity, and now gladly 
turned toward my uncle; ‘‘ there has something 
ha to the salmon.” 

**Something happened? What do you mean, 
man? Has it caught the small-pox? Bring it 
in and let’s look at it.” 

“Not in here, I beg,” observed my aunt. 
‘*Take it into the porch, Richard, and show it 
to your master. No, don’t you move, Harry; I 
want to have a word with you.” 

I would very gladly have accompanied my 
uncle, but of course there was no escaping this 
direct command. I kept my seat, therefore, and 
looked up at my aunt with an air of as innocent 
surprise as it was possible to assume in such an 
emergency. 

**So, nephew, you have embraced the profes- 
sion of the law, have you, to please Mr. Hastings, 
and because by doing so you would be within 
reach of your dear uncle and aunt?” 

**Those were some of the reasons, Aunt EI- 
eanor.” 

‘* They are all that I have heard mentioned— 
that is, directly,” observed the old lady, with 
meaning. ‘‘ But it seems the law has other at- 
tractions for you?” 

**Not many, that I am aware of,” answered 
I, with a feeble laugh. 

**Don’t giggle,” was my aunt’s reproving re- 
joinder. ‘That is a girl’s trick, which I con- 
clude you have caught from this young person 
already. You need not look so simple. How 
old are you, Sir?” 

**T am just twenty-one.” 

** Well, at twenty-one a man does not forget 
that ‘the prettiest girl one has seen for many a 
day’ is coming to dinner; I doubt even whether 
your uncle did. You didn’t dare to tell me 
about her. She is doubtless a vulgar creature, 
of whom you are enamored, and yet ashamed.” 

“*T am not ashamed of her. She has nothing 
to be ashamed of,” cried I, rising from the chair, 
and speaking with indignant vehemence. ‘‘She 
is as lady-like and accomplished as she is beau- 
tiful.” 

**Oh, Lud, it’s as bad as that, is it, Harry?” 
cried my aunt—then burst into one of her rare 
fits of mirth that sounded like the tinkling of 
sleigh-bells. ‘* Well, well, it’s very natural, and 
a great pity that such little dears can't marry and 
settle in a doll’s house at once. Has she any 
money, child ?” 

**T don’t know,” said I, with sullen sheepish- 
ness. 

Then the silver laughter rose again and fell 
all about me like a fountain-song. 

**Of course he doesn’t know!” cried she, ad- 
miringly. ‘‘ It would have been out of all keep- 
ing had he made inquiries about so superfluous 
a matter. Ah, youth! Ah,love! Ah, me!” 
A look of inexpressible sadness—the reflection, 
perhaps, of her own past, swept over her furrow- 
ed face. She laid a sparkling hand upon my 
shoulder, and in a voice in which the shrillness 
of old age was rendered musical by tenderness, 
said, ‘*‘ Leave all to me, Harry. If the girl is 
worthy of you, and I like her, you shall embrace 
—your profession.” 

I took her hand—to squeeze it was impossible, 
because of the rings—and raised it to my lips. 

‘* Confusion!” cried she, with the accent of a 
Dejazet; ‘‘my husband!” 

At that moment my uncle had re-entered the 
room, with a purple face and a fish basket. He 
held his disengaged hand to his side, and appear- 
ed half suffocated with laughter. 

‘* Never,” gasped he, ‘‘since the world was 
made—never, at least, since the water was peo- 
pled—has such a sight been seen as this. Look 
at it, Eleanor!” 

My aunt raised her double eyeglasses, and 
gazed into the basket with a supercilious air. 
**T see a large crab and a fish-bone.” 

‘** Yes, a very large crab—a crab that weighs 
six pounds more than he did when he left town 
—and the bone of a salmon. The crab has 
boned that salmon.” 

** What, eaten it on the way ?” 

‘** Most certainly he has. It is magnificent! 
What martyr doomed to execution has ever 
shown such calmness, what hero such presence 
of mind !” 

** Well, we have the salmon still,” observed 
my aunt, with satisfaction, ‘‘since it is inside 
the crab.” 

**My dear Eleanor, I am shocked at you; 
that is the reflection of a political economist. 
Harry, put your hat on; there is the dog-cart 
at the door. I must request you to drive this 
gentleman to Morecambe Bay, and put him care- 
fully into the sea again—somewhere in the sand, 
where he will be able to be quiet and digest at 
leisure.” 

** But, my dear uncle—” 

“Yes, I am sorry to trouble you,” interrupt- 
ed the rector, gravely, ‘‘ but I couldn’t trust him 
to Richard. He would only pretend to throw 
him in, as Sir Bedivere pretended to throw the 
sword Excalibur, and sell him to somebody for 
half a crown. A crab like that is worth his 
weight in gold, and shall never be eaten if I can 
help it.” 

So I drove the crab to Morecambe that morn- 
ing—a good eight miles—and restored him to 
his native element. 

[To BY CONTINTF?.] 
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ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


{From ovr Own CorresponpeEnt. ] 
Club Exclusiveness.. Juvenile —The 

Son of his Father the Price of a Royal 

NGLISH society, which is the most exclu. 

sive, and sometimes the most 

edly so, in the world, has every now and then a 
development in the other direction. When Mr. 
W. H. Smith, the present member for 
Westminster, and a member of her Majesty’s 
government, was blackballed by the Reform 
Club—for his early instincts were all liberal, as, 
indeed, his late ones are, though his position for- 
bids the exercise of them—the Carlton Club took 
him in. ‘That is to say, the club which piques 
itself in opposing ciass distinctions having re- 
jected an excellent and “‘ clubbable” fellow upon 
the ground that his calling was vulgar—that of a 
news agent—the most aristocratic club in London 
flung wide its doors to him. The Prince of 
Wales, it is true, could not procure admission 
into his own club, ‘‘ the Marlborough,” for his 
‘friend and pitcher” (wine pitcher), Todd Heat- 
ley, the great claret merchant; but the wonder 
is he should have tried. The occasional exam- 
ples of liberality in ideas only prove the rule of 
exclusiveness, and of these, no doubt, the elec- 
tion of Salvini as an honorary member of the 
Atheneum Club is one, Still it is a very curi- 
ous example, and not to my mind a very credit- 
able one. How many English actors, I wonder, 
have been elected into that respectable establish- 
ment since its foundation, not on account of 
‘* distinguished merit,” but even through the bal- 
lot-box in the usual way? It seems to me that 
the club has endeavored by this astonishing stroke 
of liberality to wipe away a character for exclu- 
siveness (not to say moroseness) which it has en- 
joyed for these twenty years at a very small ex- 
pense, i.¢., the election of a foreigner, who will 
not trouble them with his personal presence be- 
yond the few months of his stayin England. It 
will be a long time, I fancy, before it conforms 
to the customs of all other clubs with the same 
pretensions, and permits its members to entertain 
their friends within its walls. So desperate a 
haunt of “old fogyism” has the place become 
that within a few years past there has been nei- 
ther billiard nor smoking room in the establish- 
ment—only an unlimited supply of bishops. 

I suppose among the other new vices and 
unforgiven sins smoking is now to be included, 
and if so, a great argument against at least one 
description of smoking has been of late discov- 
ered, which may be thrown in to strengthen the 
spiritual logic. In my boyhood, and perhaps in 
yours, Mr. Editor, one of our youthful peccadil- 
loes consisted in smoking cane. I don’t think 
we liked it, but then it was forbidden to smoke 
tobacco (which we could not get), and so we had 
the pleasure of almost committing an offense 
against the law. It now appears that—by what 
some would call ‘‘a judgment”—we ought all to 
have been poisoned. The cavity of the bamboo 
cane has been found to contain a black fibrous 
matter which is poisonous; ‘‘the filaments do 
not pass into the stomach, but remain in the 
throat,” and produce fatal effects. I suppose I 
have smoked whole trees of bamboo in my time, 
and never swallowed ‘‘a filament.” Perhaps it 
was luck; perhaps science, finding fiction so 
much more profitable in these days, has taken to 
fiction. 

In addition to Dr. Kenealy, the unhappy House 
of Commons is threatened with his son. Mr. 
Ahmed Kenealy (a young person who from his 
name has probably embraced the Mohammedan 
faith) is now standing for Norwich upon the fol- 
lowing significant platform: more wages for ev- 
ery body, and no compulsory education. The 
arts of the demagogue have certainly never been 
employed with such frankness as by this ‘amaz- 
ing scoundrel, and to think that he should be- 
queath them, as it were, like a hair of Cesar’s, 
as ‘*a rich legacy to his issue!” He has the sa- 
gacity to perceive that the Orton business is 
played out, and is going in for general political 
deception. No sympathy whatever has been 
evoked by the publication of a letter from the 
claimant, written from Dartmoor Prison, to Mr. 
Guildford Onslow, stating that he is in a gallop- 
ing consumption. Yet in weather of this kind 
(74° in the shade) one should pity a gentleman 
of his weight and size who has to gallop. 

As another instance of a son taking up a fa- 
ther's rdle and fulfilling his intent—though much 
more creditably—I may mention that Mr. Evelyn 
Bellew, son of the late accomplished public read- 
er, is about to appear on the stage as Hamlet. 

A memory of the past has just been awakened 
by the death, at Dumfries, of one Brodie, at the 
age of ninety-six, who, when a boy, was in the 
habit of running messages for the poet Burns, 
We never heard of the man before, and yet there 
is something pathetic—is there not ?—in the 
snapping of this link. We did not know before 
how near we were to him who wrote ‘‘ The rank 
is but the guinea’s stamp,” and (in quite a differ- 
ent key, and yet as charmingly) ‘‘ Ye banks and 
braes 0’ bonnie Doon,” and now we seem far- 
ther from him than ever. 

There has been a great curiosity about Car- 
dinal Manning's new head-gear, and as you have 
got a cardinal now, and red hats are even a 
greater novelty in America than England, you 
may perhaps be interested to learn that such 
things are not worn at all. ‘They are almost as 
small as a lady’s bonnet of the present day, or 
as a blue-coat boy’s cap (both which are worn 
at the extreme back of the head), and not a bit 
more useful. It has, however, very long ribbons, 
and can be tied on if necessary, and is, I have no 
doubt, becoming. 

Talking of costumes, a lady traveler has re- 
cently published her conviction that American 
ladies appear to better advantage when abroad 
than others; their dress and appointments are 
generally tasteful, and always appropriately se- 
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lected ; the material is, indeed, darker and more 
heavy than Englishwomen usually wear, but this 
is good taste, for the eye is offended by meeting 
delicate fabrics amidst the dirt and hurry of trav- 
el. ‘* Were it not for their habit of wearing ex- 
pensive and showy jewelry, the traveling costume 
of American ladies would be perfect.” They are 
also, our informant adds, ‘‘ invariably geal-es- 
tured, and ready to langh off any of the mishaps 
oF. may chance to encounter.” 

finish with a piece of ‘‘ gossip,” which, if I 
was not above suspicion in that respect, some 
might consider scandal. ‘The wife of one of 
those great financiers whom the Committee on 
Foreign Loans has just held up to public repro- 
bation is said to have given a certain Lord of 
the Household £1000 for inducing the Duke of 
Edinburgh to attend one of her receptions. I 
conclude, from my knowledge of his Royal High- 
ness’s frugality, that he divided the ‘‘ swag ;” but 
even supposing he did, was it not buying money 
a little dearly? I think after recent revelations 
he would not sell himself to the same party—I 
mean an evening party at the same house—so 
cheap. Still, £1000 is a large price, and shows 
that rank is not only ‘‘the guinea’s stamp,” as 
= above, but, if judiciously invested, even 

e guinea itself, R. Kemaze, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE shadow of one disaster has not time to 
s away before another falls across our 
path. Latterly, desolating fires, shipwrecks, 
and calamities of various mame and nature are 
of startling frequency. apeere teem with 
frightful details. The scene of one of the most 
appalling of tragedies was the city of Holyoke— 
an important manufacturing town in Massachu- 
setts, and the time the evening of May 27. Hol- 
yoke has a population of about 16,000, and con- 
tains many paper, cotton, woolen, and lumber 
mills, machine shops, and iron manufactories. 
On the evening mentioned about six or seven 
hundred persons were assembled in the French 
Catholic church for the celebration of the feast 
of Corpus Christi. The lower part of the house 
was well filled, and the galleries crowded. The 
doors from the body of the church and from the 
galleries led into the same vestibule. Toward 
the close of the service the drapery around a 
statue of the Virgin Mary was set on fire by the 
flaring of a candle, caused by a draft from the 
open windows, and instantly the flames spread 
to the walls and ceiling of the church, which 
was built almost wholly of pine. A ie im- 
mediately ensued, the people rushing for the 
doors, those in the a meeting the crowd 
from below, until the passage became entirely 
blocked up, rendering exit impossible to the 
struggling masses, The scene which followed 
may be better imagined than described. The 
firemen were quickly on the spot, and only 
a few moments elapsed before the flames were 
extinguished ; but in that brief time seventy- 
nine persons were killed, or so seriously injured 
that they survived but a few hours, and many 
others remained in a precarious situation. The 
victims were all French Catholics, and operatives 
in the mills. The charred and blackened bodies 
were, in many cases, with great difficulty recog- 
nized ; and the most heart-rending scenes attend. 
ed the identification of the dead. Often a bit of 
jewelry, a ring, a shoe, or some article of apparel 
not wholly burned was the only Means by which 
friends were indentified. Among the sad inci- 
dents may be mentioned the suffering of Mary 
jardin, who, burned almost to a crisp, and 
quite blind, somehow found her way to the hill 
north of the church, and wandered around there 
about twenty minutes before she was found and 
taken to her home, where she died after fifteen 
hours of terrible agony. Her sister Lilian also 
died, at the House of Providence, whither she 
was taken about midnight. Mrs. Desjardin, their 
mether, who was burned in the church, had 
taken all the money of the family with her, and 
of course it was entirely lost. Of this large and 
very r family several small children and one 
married daughter remain. One young girl, or- 
ganist of the church for the evening, in the ab- 
sence of the regular performer, was cut off from 
escape when the church was burned. Her lover 
escaped, but finding that she was still within, 
turned to rescue her, was overcome by the 
flames, and perished with her. One of the most 
pathetic incidents of the next day occurred when 
an officer removed the protecting sheet from the 
face ofa young girl. As he did so he said, ‘‘ That 
was the prettiest girl in the city. I don’t know 
her name, but I have often seen her going to 
and from her work.’ But his remark was inter- 
rupted by a shriek, for the girl’s mother was 
just behind, and had recognized the face as that 
of her daughter. She fled from the room, over- 
come by the sight, and ran weeping and lament- 
ing to her home. This dreadful holocaust car- 
ries its plain lessons; but, alas! lessons of pre- 
cautions are little heeded in these days. 





There are only two hoteis at Newport—the 
Aquidneck and the Ocean House—which are 
specially designed for summer boarders, The 
other hotels in the place are open all the year. 
This fact may seem strange, considering that 
Newport is one of the most popular of summer 
retreats. But the majority of visitors to New- 
port desire to live in cottages, which explains 
the lack of hotel accommodations. There are, 
moreover, excellent boarding-houses. 





The only autograph letter of Lucretia Borgia 
known to be in existence is in a rare collection 
of autograph letters soon to be sold in London. 
Another curiosity in the same collection is de- 
scribed as the oldest royal letter in Europe, that 
of John, King of France, who was led captive 
into England by Edward the Black Prince; it is 
dated from Windsor, November 26, 1365, and 
addressed to his son, the Duke of Normandy. 





It seems incredible that the folly and danger 
of playing with fire-arms under the supposition 
that they are not loaded should not yet be un- 
derstood. But again an “accidental shooting” 
takes place—this time in Boston. A young girl 
of eighteen is shot through the brain by a lady 
friend, who, intending to give only a momentary 
fright, pulled the trigger of an old pistol, 





su 
posing, of course, that the weapon was unload 


ed, when in an instant the unfortunate victim of 
a practical joke fell dead without a word. It 
seems that it had been the custom in the family 
to use the pistol in a playful way; but there hav- 
ing been some alarms of robbers in the street, 
one member of the family loaded it, to be ready 
for use in case of emergency. This was unknown 
to the lady who was the immediate cause of the 
tragedy. 





In one of the rooms of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art is « fine collection of Japanese 
earvings, drawings, etc., presented by Mr. Rob- 
ert Pruyn, formerly minister to Japan. The 
specimens comprise 1500 pieces, many being ev- 
idently very antique, and most of them curious- 
ly grotesque, 





We are warned by an exchange that the fourth 
centennial of the discovery of America by Chris- 
topher Columbus occurs in 1892, and cautioned 
not to expend all our enthusiasm over simple 
hundredth anniversaries such as are in prepara- 
tion. 





In the acclimatization gardens in the Bois de 
Boulogne, Paris, there is on exhibition a rare 
collection of artificially colored plants from Chi- 
na. One of the most curious things in the col- 
lection is a dwarf oak that is nearly one hundred 
years old. It is about twenty inches in height, 
its trunk is about an inch in diameter, and its 
roots will hardly fill the hollow of a man’s hand. 





Broussa, in Asia Minor, has suffered a series of 
terrible earthquake shocks. Six hundred houses 
are reported as destroyed and about one hundred 
and sixty lives lost, while many persons were 
seriously injured. Broussa has a population of 
nearly sixty thousand, and is one of the most 
flourishing commercial emporiums in the Turk- 
ish dominions. Its principal trade is in raw 
silks, but it has manufactories of satin, cotton 
cloths, carpets, and tapestry, as well as a large 
traffic in corn, opium, and meerschaum clay. 
Broussa has two or three hundred mosques, 
numerous colleges, churches, synagogues, and 
schools of various kinds, and is noted for its 
mineral baths. 

Decoration-day was very generally observed 
in city and country every where, either the Sat- 
urday before or the Monday after the 30th of 
May being the day devoted to special services. 





Some one remorks that there now remain 
only fifty-three Kevolutionary events to com- 
memorate, and that these centennial celebra- 
tions will end with that of Yorktown in 1881, 
But it is suggested by others that there are va- 
rious anniversaries in succeeding years which 
must not be left unnoticed, and that not until 
April 30, 1889, the centennial of the first inaugu- 
ration of Washington as President of the United 
States, can Americans dismiss national centen- 
nials until April 19, 1975. 





We agree entirely in the sentiment expressed 
in an exchange: ‘“That person is a pronounced 
philanthropist who by pedal percussion per- 
sistently propels pomological peelings from the 
precincts of the public promenade.’”” But what 
about the person who persistently precipitates 
pomological peelings ’pon public promenades ? 





An exchange tlius relieves itself: ‘‘ T-o-n-g-u-e 
spells ‘tongue,’ and the man who first spelled it 
so should have been hongue. A-c-h-e spells 
‘ache,’ and that’s all you can mache out of it. 
E-i-g-h-t spells ‘ eight,’ no matter how you de- 
precieight the idea ; and that a-i-s-l-e should spell 

aisle’ and f-e-i-g-n ‘feign’ is enough to make 
any body smaisie if the effort were not too 
peignful.” 





Arrangements have been made by the New 
England Society of New York city to unite in 
the Centennial celebration of the battle of Bunk- 
er Hill on June 17. That society now numbers 
over 1100 members, and it is expected that from 
three to five hundred of them will attend the 
celebration. They will be escorted by the Old 
Guard and by a full band. 


Western dispatclres state that the grasshop- 
pers have multiplied and grown as if by magic 
within a few days. Many gardens and meadows 
have already been greatly damaged, 


A good story is told of Rev. Mr. Williams, an 
old-time Massachusetts minister. When mid- 
way in his sermon on a sultry Sunday he heard 
the sound of distant thunder, glanced out of the 
window once or twice, stopped preaching, and 
remarked : ‘‘ Brethren, I observe that our broth- 
er Crosby is not prepared for the rain. I think 
it our duty to help our brother Crosby get in his 
hay before the shower.” Stepping down from 
the pulpit, he went with several of the brethren 
to the hay field, and worked there for half an 
hour, when the hay was housed. Then, return- 
ing to the church, he took up the thread of his 
sermon where he had left it, and preached 
straight through to his “‘ fifteenthly” and “‘ final- 
ly” without an omission. 





King Kalakaua’s famous feather cloak will be 
on exhibition at the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia. The manufacture of this article 
was begun about a hundred years ago by the or- 
der of some of the ancestors of Kamehameha, 
former king of the islands, and upward of fifty 
years were required for its completion. It is 
made of the feathers of a peculiar species of 
bird, each bird furnishing only two feathers, one 
from under each wing. The color of the cloak 
is a golden yellow. 

A seal weighing eighty-four pounds was re- 
cently caught in Chaumont Bay, Lake Ontario. 
The fisherman who captured it had never seen 
such an animal before, and had no idea at the 
time what it was. The question is, How did it 
come there? This is the third seal caught in 
Chaumont Bay—one about five years ago, and 
another ten years ago. 





A Society for the Prevention of Conflagrations 
would be a blessing. If Oshkosh had been fa- 


vored with such an organization, that steam saw- 
mill would or should have been compelled to 
stop running when the wind was blowing so 
furiously, s"4 the city would have ay 


her 





millions. 
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PIERRETTE, BLANCHIS- 
SEUSE. 
sy ONJOUR, mademoiselle.” 

It was something very unusual 
for Pierrette to be called mademoiselle— 
Pierrette, the pretty blanchisseuse who 
lived in a corner of Mére Jouillet’s hum- 
ble cabin just on the outskirts of the lit- 
tle village of Fontaine. Not that Pier- 
rette was a common washer-woman. 
By no means. She was an artist in 
her profession, this peasant girl with the 
bright’ eyes and rebellious curls poking 
out with such bewitching sauciness from 
under the high Normandy cap that dis- 
figured her well-shaped head. 

M. Charles, jeune avocat, who was 
spending the summer at Fontaine, try- 
ing the effect of country air and quiet 
living upon his battered constitution, 
was just then trying to fancy how that 
sweet rosy face would look in a Paris 
bonnet. ‘‘ It would undoubtedly be an 
improvement,” thought M. Charles. 

But, despite the cap, Pierrette made 
a decidedly pretty picture as she stood 
there fluting the wonderful lace caps 
that belonged to Madame St. Agneau 
at the chateau, and smoothing the pleats 
of the organdy dresses which the young 
ladies at the Mairie wore on festive oc- 
casions. 

M. Charles’s admiration very soon 
found vent in words, and then Pierrette 
blushed. 

The neighbors said M. Charles was 
paying Pierrette too much attention, 
and wondered what Jean Garnier would 
say if he knew it. Jean Garnier did 
know something about it, however, and 
as he happened to be passing the cot- 
tage just when M. Charles’s compliment 
called up that rosy flush on Pierrette’s 
cheek, the honest ouvrier felt a sudden 
twinge of pain in the heart that beat so 
truly under his common blue blouse. 

Jean Garnier stopped for a moment.. 

** Shall I come to-night and carry the 
basket, Pierrette?” It was to-night 
that all those wonderful flutes and cuffs 
and ruffles, restored to order and clean- 
liness by the work of Pierrette’s deft 
fingers, went home to the chateau. 

** Eh, bien, oui,” said Pierrette, re- 
moving her eyes from the glittering 
splendor of M. Charles’s white vest and 
gold watch-chain long enough to shoot 
a thrilling glance at honest Jean that 
made him as happy as he had been 
miserable. ; 

M. Charles's narrow forehead con- 
tracted into a frown, and a nasty light 
gleamed in the small eyes that Nature 
had placed entirely too close to his nose. 
He fancied he detected a sneer about 
the smile that Jean bestowed upon him 
as he strode away to his work. Not 
that good-natured Jean had been guilty 
of any such facial contortion—the honest 
fellow would not have known how; but 
that made no difference to M. Charles. 

He had been leaning on the garden 
fence until now, but on Jean’s departure 
he swung himself over it, placed him- 
self by Pierrette’s side, and took pos- 
session of her bow! of starch, so that the 
rosy fingers of her by no means small 
hand very nearly came in contact with 
his whenever Madame St. Agneau’s lace 
cap needed a fresh dose of that stiffen- 
ing article. 

** Pierrette, would you like to go to 
Paris?” 

** Eh, bien, oui.” ° 

** And be a lady ?” 

“*Moi!” Pierrette looked at her 
hands, slimy with starch, and quite as 
large as those of M. Charles. Then she 
burst into a merry peal of laughter. 

A second frown contracted M.Charles’s 
forehead. Then he began to talk to 
Pierrette of Paris. He told her all about 
the houses story upon story high, the 
stores, with their wonderful display of 
beautiful things, how the gas-lights glim- 
mered for miles and miles on the long 
boulevards, and about the horses and 
carriages, and the gayly dressed ladies 
with their silks and diamonds. 

**Wouldn’t you like to ride in a 
carriage, Pierrette, and wear beautiful 
dresses, with yards and yards of silk 
trailing about your feet ?” 

Pierrette looked at her wooden sabots, 
with their turned-up toes poking out 
from under her short skirts, and she . 
laughed again. A “SAIN ET SAUF.”—[Frow 

“*No, no, M. Charles,” smiled Pier- 
rette. ‘‘ Ladies are ladies, and I am only Pier- | shady lane that led to the chateau, Pierrette no- | hand and rest on the green turf, while he gave| ‘‘ Will you go to Paris with me, Pierrette ?” 
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As Pierrette stood at the door of her cottage 
that evening, M. Charles passed by. 
| ‘Permit me to congratulate you, madame,” 
| he said; but the tone of his voice jarred on Pier- 
| rette’s nerves, and with a quickly uttered ‘* Merci, 
monsieur,” she sprang back to look for Jean. 

Soon the rumors of preparations for war began 
to thicken round them. The German armies 
were making their way toward the Rhine, and 
there was a muster-call for men that made itself 
heard even in the little village of Fontaine. Jean 
was among the first to be ordered away; and one 
morning in the gray twilight of dawn he unwound 
Pierrette’s arms from about his neck, and with 
her tears still wet upon his uniform, marched | 
| away with his comrades toward the neighboring 
| town to join their regiment. | 
| Mere Jouillet took Pierrette in her arms and | 
| tried to comfort her, but Pierrette only cried the 
| harder, and sat all day long bitterly looking out 


|not like to go through the village. 





upon the road along which the little group of | 


men had passed out of the sight of the women 
who loved them so well. 

But the next morning Pierrette was braver, 
and she went to work, and bustled about the lit- 
tle cottage, setting all in order, and then she 
drew the starch bowl out of its hiding-place, and 
coaxed Pierre to go up to the chateau for the 
lingerie. Pierrette’s eyes were red and swollen 
yet, and the tears kept falling, so that she did 
But Pierre 
could be trusted with the soiled linen, although 
it would never do to trust him to take it home 
when it was once done up again. Then Pier- 
rette thought how Jean used to carry the heavy | 


| basket up the hill for her, and then the tears fell 


again and mixed themselves with the starch. 

Pierrette’s heart did not ache quite so badly | 
when her fingers were busied among the puffs | 
and frills ngain, and as the days passed by she 


| @ good girl M. le Curé thought her. 


began to smile every now and then when she 
succeeded in restoring some wonderful garment 
from the bundle of soiled shapelessness in which 
it came to her to its original beauty. By-and- 
by Pierrette began to laugh just as she did in the 
old days, and finally to sing. 

Then it was that M. Charles began to visit her 
again, and take possession of the starch bowl, 
and try to intercept Pierrette’s fingers as they 
danced back and forth between the bowl and Ma- 
dame St. Agneau’s caps. 

The neighbors began to talk again, and to say 
M. Charles was after no good. But they had 
full confidence in Pierrette. They knew how she 
had wept when Jean went away, and they knew 
how regular Pierrette went to church, and what 
So they 
only scowled at the young man when he passed, 
and thought all the more of Pierrette as she sat, 
industrious and lonely, in her little cottage. 
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And M. Charles would still come and 
lean over Pierrette’s garden gate, and 
# §@©=. tell her wonderful stories of Paris aud 
H all the wonders there, and one day he 
kissed Pierrette’s hand. She did not 

like it, and told him so. Then he 
threatened her that if she made a fuss 
about it he would kiss her lips. Pier- 
rette was frightened. She thought how 
lonely she was, only Mére Jouillet and 
the children near, and Jean far away 
at the war. 

So the weeks passed by. Now and 
then a little bit of a letter would come 
to Pierrette, written by some obliging 
comrade of Jean’s, to tell her he was 
well. Jean could read a little, but his 
big awkward fingers could never man 
age a pen, and Pierrette could spell 
out her littlé Bible, but the twists and 
quirks and strokes of handwriting were 
too hard for her. So she took her let- 
ters to M. le Curé, who would read 
them for her, and then the good man 
would get his pen and ink and write a 
little note for her to Jean in return. 

These were not unhappy days for 
Pierrette, only M. Charles’s visits trou- 
bled her. She did not care for Paris, 
that big city, full of grand people like 
the young ladies from the Mairie, who 
sometimes drove over in their carriage 
when they had work to give Pierrette. 
She would never go to Paris. How 
could she, the little blanchisseuse at 
Fontaine, and the wife of the soldier 
Jean Garnier? She did not care to 
hear M. Charles talk about the theatres. 
She did not know what they were, and 
hated the way he bent over her, and 
the fierce look in his small black eyes. 
And then the other day he had kissed 
her cheek. 

Just about this time Pierrette began 
to spend a good deal of money. Be- 
fore, she had laid all the bright coins 
that Madame St. Agneau and the young 
ladies at the Mairie paid her away in a 
little box in her trunk to show Jean 
when he came home, but now Pierrette 
would stop at the village store and buy 
yards of soft flannel and white cam- 
bric and little bits of edging, only very 
cheap. Then when evening came, and 
all the lingerie was brought in from the 
lines and the starch bowl was put away, 
she would light her candle, and cut out 
the most ridiculously diminutive little 
garments, too small for any body in the 
world to wear. Nanine found her do- 
ing it one night, and wondered what 
it could mean. ‘They were just fit for 
a doll. Nanine thought Pierrette was 
very silly to want to play with dolls at 
her time of life. Nanine herself had 
outgrown such folly, and it surprised 
her exceedingly to discover it in a per- 
son of Pierrette’s age. 

One night while Pierrette was busy 
at her work the cottage door opened, 
and M. Charles came in. Quick as 
thought, Pierrette swept all her funny 
little garments out of sight. 

M. Charles seemed very much excit- 
ed about something, and as he came to 
where Pierrette was sitting, he grasped 
her wrist so tightly that it hurt her. 

** Pierrette, I am going to Paris.” 

** Eh, bien, oni.” 

** And you are going with me.” 

** Monsieur!’ screamed Pierrette, 
and tried to extricate her wrist from 
his hold. But he only grasped it more 
firmly, and tried to seize her in his 
arms. 

Ordinarily Pierrette was as strong as 
M. Charles, but she was not now, and 
as she wrenched herself out of his grasp 
she fell heavily to the ground. 

** Listen to me, 
you,” 

As she lifted herself he seized her by 
the wrist again, when a blow from be- 
hind struck him heavily on the arm. 

** Scélérat!” hissed Pierre, which is 
being interpreted, scoundrel. 

The boy still held the stick with which 
he had defended Pierrette so bravely, 
and M. Charles quailed before the de 
termined look in the boyish eyes. 

**Go, before I strike you again,’ 
screamed Pierre, furiously. 

The baffled scoundrel turned to go, 
but as he reached the door he turned 
back toward Pierrette. 

** Not until I have told you the latest 
news. Jean Garnier is dead!” 

Then he left the house. 

Pierrette reeled like one who has re- 
ceived a blow, and repeated to herself, ‘‘Il est 
mort, mon homme, non homme!” Then Pierre 
put his arm around her, and led her to the bed. 
Pierrette lay down, and turned her face to the 
wall, and repeated again and again, ‘‘ 1] est mort, 
mon homme, mon homme Then she would 
start up, and cry, wildly, ‘‘ No, no; it is not true. 
He is not—dead !” 

But there had t 
long tim 


Pierrette. I love 


een no letter from Jean for a 
1 Pierrette knew there had been a 
terrible battle, in which his regiryvent had taken 
part. In the morning she arose and went about 
her duties, but there was a look of anguished 
suspense in the sweet eyes. Pierretie went to 
M. le Curé, and the good man wrote to the col- 
onel of Jean’s regiment, but no answer came, 
Day by day Pierrette went to the post-office and 
inquired for a letter, and always the same answer 
was returned, ‘Il n'y en a pas.” 

Then she grew paler and weaker as the months 
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passed, until she could not leave her little cot- 
tage. At last she could do her work-no longer, 
and the ladies at the Mairie began to say, ‘‘ We 
must find another blanchisseuse. Pierrette is 
becoming good for nothing.” 

One morning Pierrette could not leave her bed, 
and in the evening there was a little baby lying 
on her breast. Mére Jouillet took the wailing 
child, and comforted it as best she could, but 
Pierrette turned wearily away from its moaning, 
and looked straight out beyond the cottage walls 
with a gaze that no one could follow. 

Day after day passes, and yet Pierrette grows 
no stronger. M. le docteur mixes nauseous 
draughts, and she swallows them obedient to his 
command, and Mére Jouillet compounds won- 
derful soups to tempt the appetite of Pierrette, 
and Madame St. Agneau comes down from the 
chateau with baskets of fruit from her conservato- 
ries and rare old wines for her. But it is all of 
no use. Then M. le docteur says Pierrette will 


die. 

But M. le docteur knows nothing at all about 
it. There is a worn-out man, with a haggard, 
travel-stained face, making his way along the 
road to Fontaine even now, and he wears the 
uniform of a soldier of France. He makes his 
way straight to the little cottage, straight to the 
bedside of Pierrette. 

Will Pierrette die? By no means. What 
should she do in heaven without Jean and the 
baby? Jean did not die when they left him on 
the battle-field, his right arm shot away by a 
Prussian cannon-ball. He fought a battle with 
Death in the hospital, and routed him after a long 
struggle. Pierrette will do the same thing. She 
has recognized already the pale worn face that 
bends over her, and there is plenty of life in the 
voice that cries out, ‘Sain et sauf, mon chéri, 
mon chéri !” 

It is a long embrace, and Pierrette kisses the 
empty coat sleeve that gives her soldier back to 
her keeping forever. Pierre looks on a little 
jealously. Pierrette has belonged to him since 
the night he protected her so bravely from M. 
Charles. And Nanine grows impatient too; so 
she stamps her little foot, and calls out, 

‘* Jean, Jean, voyez le bébé, le bébé !” 

M. Charles has left Fontaine. He does not 
care to encounter Jean Garnier, even though he 
has but one arm. 





(Concluded from the last number.) 
CROQUET. 
IV.—STRIKING. 


For the position of the person while striking a 
ball, no absolute rule can be given. Grace cer- 
tainly demands it to be held as nearly erect as 
possible. ase is better attained by the holding 
of the mallet securely in one hand and standing 
at the side of the ball; but as many have not 
sufficient strength to deliver a strong stroke ac- 
curately with one hand, it is not just to require 
such method of play. Accident or disease ma’ 
have impaired the limbs of those who play well 
by the use of both hands, and to require such to 
use but one hand would be unkind as well as un- 
just. The merit of the game consists in the 
execution of the play, and not in the special po- 
sition of the person while at play. 

1. A ball must be struck, and in no case 
pushed, The blow in every case must be with 
the face of the mallet. 

Nors.—There has been much controversy about the 
push shot. It is difficult here to explain just what it 
s. It will at once appear to the careful observer. It 

must be borne in mind, however, that not all is push 
that has the appearance of it. It is palpable to the 
practiced that a follow shot poy ose bea push, Bya 
clear sweep of the mallet, the l, 80 soon as struck, 
leaves the let. In the event of a second contact 
there would be distinctly discernible the second sound 
of concussion, which is not the case in the follow shot ; 
hence, it is a legitimate play. 

2. Whenever the ball moves, though but slight- 
ly, it being struck with the mallet in play—acci- 

ents are always excusable—it must be consid- 
ered a play. 

3. Should two balls lie in contact—in billiards 
said to be ‘!frozen”—one of which is to play, 
the ball should be struck just as if they were sep- 
arated. 

Nors.—The game would be rendered more difficult 
if the playing ball were required to be played without 
moving the one in contact, as is the ruling for the 
same state of things in billiards. Such a rule may 
—_— at some early fnture day, but this seems not 

e time for the innovation. 

4. A ball may be blocked, that is, the player 
may drive his ball in roquet so against the ball 
roqueted as to advance it any given distance, 
from which position it may be dealt with as 
privileged by other rules, 

Norr.—This is a most delicate play, and may tell 
largely to the advan of such as can successfull 


employ it; it should largely practiced before at 
—, ng its use in a game upon which reputation is 


Example.—In the ¢——: 
diagram bali 2 is to “ ” 
lay for tion in 
ront of the wicket. 
By roqueting ball 1 
stoutlyit is advanced 
to 1’, from which po- 
sition it may be dealt 
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popular 
stroke, but very few use it successfully. 


5. Ifa player strikes out of his turn, and it is 
discovered by his opponent during the play, the 
player must stop, the balls to remain where they 
rest, and all wickets made for himself or partner 
during the play shall be forfeited ; wickets made 
accidentally in course of the play for an opponent 
may be claimed. 

6. Ifa player strikes out of his turn, and it is 
discovered during the play of an opponent, the 
player having erred must forfeit his next play in 
turn only. 





7. If the tarns have become disordered in 
play, and upon discovery it can not be posi- 
tively put upon any player, the order must be 
immediately righted and the play proceed. 

8. If a player uses a wrong ball, and it is dis- 
covered by an opponent, he forfeits further play 
for that turn. If discovered by a partner, the 
balls may be returned to the places occupied at 
the commencement of play, and the player pro- 
ceed with his proper ball. 

9. A player continues his play so long as he 
advances by running a wicket in course or ro- 
quets a ball according to the rules provided for 
that play. 

V.— ADVANCING. 

1, Numeral wickets must be run in direction 
from starting to turning post, lettered wickets 
from turning to starting post. Such running is 
termed ‘‘ in course.” 

2. Wickets may be run by a stroke of the 
mallet, by roquet, croquet, roquet-croquet, rico- 
chet, or concussion. 

8. Wickets may be run two or more at a time, 
but such a play does not entitle to any addition- 
al advantage. 

4. A wicket made in conjunction with and 
subsequent to a roquet, but from the one stroke 
of the mallet, can not be taken as an advance, but 
must be run again, 

Norz.—The allowance of advantages for double ind 
—two wickets, a roquet and a wicket, or the like, made 
at once—-might do for the encou ent of learners. 
Half such double plays had best not be made at all. To 


offer a premiam for such accidental play is to detract 
from the beauties of the game. 
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5. A wicket is run 
when the ball is so 
far through that it 
can not be touched 
by a mallet handle 
laid across and against 
the two posts of the wicket upon the side whence 
the ball came. 

6. If a ball running the wick- * 
et rolls back and rests under the ) 
wicket, it has not advanced ; the } 
wicket must be run again. ; 


Nore.—Questions of position can 
only be determined when the ball is + 
at rest. In many instances it would i 
be impossible to decide whether the 
ball when it began to roll back was 
through or not. The rule avoids 
‘ —_— 


discussion upon the subject. 


7. If a ball is driven from the rear through a 
wicket to position, and then before resting rolls 
back through the. wicket in course, it has not ad- 
vanced. 

8. If a player runs a wrong wicket, and it is 
discovered by his opponent, the play must be 
stopped, and all points made subsequent to the 
wrong play canceled. 

9. A ball struck against the turning-post in 
course acquires the same privileges as when it 
runs a wicket in course, and is said to have ad- 
vanced. 

VIL—RoqvEt. 

1. A ball roquets another when it comes in 
contact with it by a direct stroke of the mallet, 
or a carrom from any object of the ground, or 
from another ball. 

2. A player having roqueted a ball must cro- 
quet or roquet-croquet it, provided that the play- 
ing ball has not already in this turn roqueted 
that same ball since running a wicket. ; 

Norr.—Roquet upon a ball the second time in the 
one play before running a wicket is not to be allowed, 
The roqueted balis belng dead to the playing ball in 
the same play until an advance or wicket is made. To 
— a second time thus should forfeit further play, 

a wicket a roqueted ball might prove 
an obstacle, in which case the ball would be consider- 
ed in the same light as any other obstacle. id 
it be so considered where the roqueted ball shonld lie 
“frozen” with the playi 


ball, or so as to prevent the 
playing ball from Ee 
partner. 


position or ly near a 


8. A player is at liberty at any time of play 
to roquet any ball on the field, having regard to 
the preceding rule. 

4. In the event of a wicket being run at the 
time of and subsequent to a roquet, and from 
the same stroke of the mallet, the roquet must 
be played without regard to the wicket run, and 
the advance made again. 

5. A player roqueting several balls with one 
stroke of the mallet is said to ricochet, and must 
use the balls in the order of the several roquets. 

6. In making the plays consequent upon a ric- 
ochet, the player can-not advance except from 
off the last ball roqueted. 

Norse.—This must obviously be so, since the ball 
would have to be picked up each time to be placed 
against the ball roqueted. Tphe ball justly co not 
be so dealt with if permitted to advance. . 


VII.—CROQUET AND ROQUET-CROQUET. 


1, Croquet and roquet-croquet are consequent 
upon the roquet, and must follow, either the one 
or the other, and are necessary to the completion 
of the play of roquet. 

2. Croquet is played by 
the roqueting ball being 
laid aside and against the 
one roqueted ; the foot of 
the player is then placed 
upon the roqueting ball, 
which is to be held firmly, and the mallet stroke 
delivered against it. 

3. If a player in the act of croqueting does 
not separate the balls, he is at liberty to take the 
stroke over again, as the failure to separate the 
balls is prima facie evidence that the roqueting 
bali was either not struck or not in contact. 

Norr.—In justice a failure to move the balls should 
work the same forfeiture as a flinch. 

4. Ifa player fails in the execution of the cro- 
quet from a loose holding of the roqueting ball, 
and it, as also the roqueted ball, is driven forth, 
it is a flinch, and further play in that turn is for- 
feited. This failure is considered equivalent to a 
failure in running a wicket or a failure to roquet. 








5. If a flinch is played and-a wicket. run by 
the roqueting ball in course, it has not advanced. 


6. The roquet-croquet is played by the roquet- 
ing ball being laid aside a ones 
queted, and the stroke delivered upon the roquet- 


ing ball so as to move both balls. 

7. If the roqueted ball is not moved in the 
execution of the roquet-croquet, there is a fail- 
ure, and further play in that turn is forfeited. 

8. If there is a difference of opinion as to 
whether the roqueted ball did or did not move 
in the execution of the roquet-croquet, it shall 
be determined by the player of the opposite 
side of the first color in order upon the stake, 
unless there be an umpire for such purposes, 

9. A ball may be croqueted or roquet-cro- 
queted either through its own wicket or upon the 
turning or starting post when in course, in any 
of which cases the ball has advanced. 

10. Croqueting or roquet-croqueting, as con- 
sequence of a ricochet, must be in the order of 
the balls struck, and may be either a croquet 
upon all, a roquet-croquet upon all, or a choice 
of croquet or roquet-croquet for one or all, but 
all the balls roqueted must be dealt with. 

11. In croqueting or roquet-croqueting the 
ball roqueted must not be moved prior to the de- 
livery of the mallet stroke, except by permission. 
If it should roll, it must be replaced, as the roll 
was presumably caused by the placing of the balls 
in contact, 

VIII.—Deap BALLs. 


1. At the commencement of a game, if the ball 
of a player fails to run the first wicket, said ball 
is not to be considered dead to the other or suc- 
ceeding balls, but may be played upon and used 
as in any other stage of the game; that is, it 
may be immediately roqueted by the succeeding 
or other ball, and even without said succeeding 
ball having run the first wicket. From the pla- 
cing of a ball upon the starting-point it may play 
any point of the game. 

Nors.—From some reason crudely defined it has 
h f n t ‘y to make a distinction 
tween the first wicket and any other by calling a ball 
ee failed = run i a booby, — allowing ao 

ra or im A) some 

Tee mates of ae bee R > agdtiry commen-cthe 
one allowing the to be immediately picked up 
and played from the eer at the next turn; 
the other allowing the booby to remain on the ground, 


In first has 

laying booby intentionally the first may lose 

‘is turn, and thus come in jast cute dont Which 
may be desirab! player. Now ee that 
all the players should have same preference, by 
continually playing booby the game would never com- 


the boo! 


by has a disadvantage if 

would 
obstacle to succeeding balls in — wick- 
et, thus giving it a great ad seems to 
be no reason why any difference should be made re- 





specting this particular unless there was a diffi- 
culty inthe application of the ge rules. As there 
seems to be no difficulty of kind, there certainly 


is no reason in the practice of the booby in either of 
its phases. 

2. A ball roqueted is dead to the roqueting 
ball during any turn until an advance is made 
by the roqueting ball. 

3. A ball roqueted by a rover is dead to that 
rover during that turn. 

.4, Play upon a dead ball works forfeiture of 
further play for that turn, except the dead ball 
be an obstacle in the line of play, and the oppo- 
site side is given notice of the fact. 

5. A ball that has run all the wickets in course, 
and been driven against the starting-post, is dead, 
and in this case should be removed from the field. 


IX.—RovERs. 


1. A ball having accomplished the run of all 
the wickets in course is a rover. 

2. A rover has no privileges not allowed to 
any other ball, and since there are no wickets to 
be made, is entitled to but one roquet upon a 
ball during a turn. 

8. If a rover touches the starting-post, either 
from design or accident, it is dead, and out of the 
game. Its play immediately ceases under any 
circumstances, regard being had for the follow- 
ing rule : 


4. A rover driven against the starting-post by: 


a rover is out of the game. If by a ball that has 
not yet completed the run of the wickets, it does 
not count to the disadvantage of the rover. A 
rover can only be put out by a rover. 


X.—DIsPLACEMENTS. 


1. A ball accidentally displaced must be im- 
mediately returned to the place where it was 
lying before play proceeds. If displaced by a 
player, the captain of the opposite side shall re- 

1 


t. 

2. A ball driven beyond the boundary line 
must be placed at once at the point where it 
crossed the line, and played from thence. 

Norr.—Some players object to this placement, and 
prefer that the ball should be brought in to a point on 
the line nearest the place where it rested. Others pre- 
fer that it should be brought to the line at an equal 
distance from the point of crossing with that to which 
= eg: except where the distance is greater than six 

3. If a ball is interrupted by an enemy during 
its passage, it may be placed by the chief of the 
side owning it in such position as in his judg- 
ment it would have rested had it been unin- 
terrupted. If interrupted by a friend, it may be 
placed by the chief of the opposing side. If 
interrupted by one outside of the game, the re- 
placement shall be as if interrupted by an enemy. 

4. A dead ball struck and moved may be re- 
placed by its owner if he prefers. 

5. All balls displaced by a player using a 
wrong ball must be replaced by the owners of 
the balls respectively. 


XI.—Tue Enp. 


When all the balls of one side have accom- 
plished the advances in course and struck the 
starting-post, the game is won. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorrEsPonpent. } 


.; is impossible to study the present fashions 
without admitting that they are extravagant, 
and that their multitude and complications, their 
diversity and fickleness, constitute a true orgie 
of taste, a sort of perversion of good sense, 
which, whatever one may say, ought never to 
rule in any thing, even in fashion, And when 
good sense is lacking, good taste takes flight. 
Doubtless no lady is forced to adopt all the fash- 
ion, but all ladies are jointly responsible for its 
errors and excesses, and this responsibility leads 
some among us to mourn over certain that 
cued dn pros anced ae oe eee 

t at the present time every thing is in 
and there are so many fashions in fashion that a 
woman might appear in public dressed as a learn- 
ed dog without causing any surprise beyond the 
passing remark, ‘“‘ What a singular dress! Frob- 
ably it is some new style.” 

rage for plaid stuffs still lasts, but it will 
not survive the summer. These stuffs are used 
in all ways. Sometimes they form the principa’ 
part of the dress, the accessories being cong hy 
at others they are only the accessories, that is, 
the flounces, ruches, revers, and sash of a plain 
dress. Mixtures, as the dress-makers call them, 
are now the law and the prophets. A dress is 
like an ice, half strawberry and half vanilla. If 
the said dress is plain, it is trimmed with a fig- 
ured fabric—damask, — or plaid ; if the 
dress is plaid, striped, or damask, it is trimmed 
with a plain fabric, All dresses, without excep- 
tion, are composed in this manner—all, even to 
dressing-gowns and wrappers, made of the hum- 
ble cotton stuff known as toile de Vichy; and 
even of this cotton stuff our modistes succeed in 
creating a pretty toilette. A wrapper is to be 
made, we will say, of toile de Vichy, with pink 
and white stripes. ‘The said wrapper has a large 
Watteau fold ip the back. Each front, from the 
throat to the bottom, is trimmed with a large re- 
vers of plain pink toile de Vichy. Similar re- 
vers and a square collar of plain stuff trim the 
sleeves and neck. Both revers and collar are 
edged with white lace, set on plain. A plain 
pink ruche edges the neck of the wrapper. A 
bow of pink ribbon with hanging ends is set at 
the back of the neck. The wrapper is closed all 
the way down the front with white bone buttons. 

This is far from being extravagant. Even 
the mixture of two different fabrics, so univers- 
ally adopted, can not be taxed with absurdity. 
In the hands of a skillful dress-maker such a 
mixture furnishes to the feminine toilette a great 
diversity of aspects. What is foolish and blam- 
able is the immense plaids, with each square as 
large as a huge folio sheet, and as party-colored 
as the plumage of a Brazilian paroquet. 
plaids, at once red, yellow, green, and blue, are 
destined for sea-side toilettes, They would not 
dare show themselves on the Paris pavements, 
for, in spite of the tolerance that is shown here 
to all the extravagances of fashion, they would 
be hooted at in the streets; but they will be dis- 
played in full freedom at our sea-side and 
tering-places. Dresses of black linon—a semi- 
transparent cotton fabric—embroidered with red 
silk, are, moreover, in preparation for sea-side 
toilettes, as are also Valois collars. These are 
short capes, not reaching below the waist, and 
trimmed in the neck with a standing collar, and 
on the bottom with a fringe to match, and which 
is deeper than the cape itself. 

A fashion which will take, and which is begin- 
ning to be adopted by our leaders of the Zon, is 
that of trimming bonnets with thread laces. 
Hitherto thread laces, such as Valenciennes, 
Malines, and Alengon, have been used only for 
garments made of linen, muslin, or nansook, but 
now bonnets are trimmed with Valenciennes lace 
of all widths, and a hundred and fifty dollars’ 
worth of lace is put on a bonnet that cost six 
dollars. This is extravagance, but, while pro- 
testing against this use of thread lace, it is my 
duty to chronicle it. ‘ 

I must mention another variety of mixture. 
Striped stuffs, even when cut on the bias for 
flounces and ruches, being still found too regu- 
lar, stripes are simulated with narrow velvet rib- 
bon, Here is a type of a combination of this 
kind: Dress of écru tussore, trimmed with two 
flounces. ‘The latter are striped diagonally with 
rows of prune-colored velvet ribbon set quite near 
each other, and each terminated by a small flat 
buckle. On the front of the dress the same rib- 
bon is arranged in a fan, with the handle at the 
belt. Each row of ribbon is finished at the bot- 
tom, like those of the flounces, with a small 
buckle. The back breadths are laid in large 
pleats under ribbon stripes. The front of the 
high waist, as well as the revers of the sleeves, 
is trimmed with rows of prune-colored ribbon, 
arranged en the waist in straight and on the 
sleeves in diagonal lines. The sleeves are plain 
(without ribbons), as are also the back of the 
waist and the back breadths of the skirt. The 
dress is completed by a prune-colored crépe de 
Chine sash. : 

A multitude of black wrappings are in prep- 
aration for the sea-side; these are of all shapes 
—Dolmans, capes, and basques with huge sleeves 
—and are invariably of Sicilienne or India cash- 
mere. ‘The fabrics of which these wrappings are 
made are literally covered with an embroidery 
called damascene, producing the richest and most 
striking effect, and wrought with steel and silver 
or steel and gold thread mixed. This produces 
exactly the effect of fine Russian inlaid enameling, 
and, among the eccentricities of the day, is at 
least acceptable. At any rate, it is preferable to 
the embroidery of silk of all colors on black linon 
suits. 

Tabliers vary infinitely in shape; they are 
square, rounded, pointed, and longer on one side 
than the other. ag te irts are made with 
tabliers, that is, the latter is 


separate on each 
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side from the back breadths of the over-skirt, of 
which it forms a part, the space being filled in 
with ribbon bows, lace ruches, trellis- work of 
ribbons, ete. 

The color most worn just now is cream white, 
or that of a ish tinge. Silks, flowers, feath- 
ers, and ri are all of this tint, which is Jess 
crude and more becoming to the face than pure 
white. Another advantage of cream white is 
that of combining well with all other colors. For 
very dressy toilettes cream white crépe de Chine 
is much worn in the guise of a train, pleated per- 

dicularly in large pleats, over pink, pale blue, 
Tilne, or bronze faille dresses. This train, which 
extends only from the belt, is very long, stretch- 
ing far behind the wearer of the appendage. 

‘The bonnets with wide brims are very becom- 
ing. are rather overloaded with flowers, 
it is true, but charming as a whole. Strings of 
black or white tulle, according as the bonnet is 
dark or light, are universally worn, and set off 
the complexion. Large corsets are universaliy 
worn. Corset covers of fine nansook, trimmed 
with lace, are used with transparent summer 
dresses. Petticoats are nothing. more than 
bustles, on which a single deep flounce is but- 
toned for short dresses. For long robes a sec- 
ond wide flounce is buttoned on the first one. 
This is all that remains of crinoline. 

Emme.ine Raymonp. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


“But Faustus’s offense can ne’er be pardoned ; the 
serpent that tempted Eve may be saved, but not 
Faustus.” 

Home, a peaceful land smiling in the ripening 
harvest sunshine. How sweet it is to Editha, 
returning to her old life, surrounded by the old 
faces, full of love as in the days that are gone— 
so utterly gone, so far away even in her memory, 
that she almost wonders at finding so little change 
in the familiar scenes and faces of her youth! 
Not a flower in the garden but blooms as when 
the garden was her peculiar care; but in herself 
there is a change as of half a century's experi- 
ence of life and its bitterness. Not for worlds 
would she confess, even to herself, that she has 
been mistaken in her choice or unhappy in her 
wedded life; but looking back at the last year, 
from the stand-point of e and home, she 
knows that it has been full of care.” 

She feels that her arrival without Herman is a 
disappointment and a cause of wonder for every 
body at Lochwithian. Ruth says little, careful 
not to wound, and seems quite satisfied with Edi- 
tha’s excuses for her husband; but the squire, 
outspoken and not richly endowed with tact, 
talks a good deal about his son-in-law’s absence, 
and in a manner that wounds Editha to the 
quick. 

‘*I never supposed that a daughter of mine 
would have had to travel two hundred miles with 
only a chit of a nurse-maid to take care of her. 
If you had told me that your husband couldn’t 
bring you, I'd have come up to London to fetch 

ou.” 

** Indeed, dear papa, there was not the least 
occasion for your doing so. I could travel much 
farther with nurse and baby without inconven- 
ience.” 

‘*It’s Incky for you that you're so strong- 
minded,” replies the father, grumpily; ‘*for 
you've married a man who doesn’t seem inclined 
to give himself much trouble in taking care of 
you. Things would have been rather different 
if you had married Vivian Hetheridge—poor 
young fellow, not married yet, and broken-heart- 
ed about you, every one says.” 

‘“*Oh, papa, I saw him last Christmas, and he 
had grown ever so stout, and looked wonderfully 
well.” 

‘“*A man may gain weight in spite of his 
broken heart. If Hetheridge had got over your 
treatment of him he’d have married before now. 
A man with such an estate as his is bound to 
marry. Ah, how nice it would have been to 
have you within a ten-mile ride of us!” 

**Come, papa, I think you have quite enough 
of me, taking my half-yearly visits into consid- 
eration, See how serious you've made baby 
look. He is wondering what you are talking 
about.” 

The squire, who has had too many grandchil- 
dren to consider the relationship a privilege, 
pokes his finger into the infant’s chubby neck, 
and chirrups inanely. 

Wherever Editha goes, whomsoever she sees, 
she has to answer the same inquiries about her 
absent husband. Her marriage with the popu- 
lar young writer has been regarded as a small 
romance in its way, a love-match pure and sim- 
ple, and people expect to see husband and wife 
inseparable, an idyllic pair of lovers unspoiled by 
matrimony. Thus every one is disappointed, 
and regards Herman’s non-appearance as a kind 
of defection. Mr. Petherick shakes his head and 
frowns gravely. 

‘‘ Hard at work at a new play, is he? You 
shouldn't let him work so hard—wear out his 
brain, exhaust his constitution; make him old 
before his time,” he says, seriously. 

“Indeed, dear Mr. Petherick, I have been 
most anxious that he should take more rest; 
but he is in such a hurry to make a fortune for 
baby.” 

‘* Fortunes are never made in a hurry, my 
dear. It is the tortoise who gets rich, not the 
hare.” 





plod, and I'll show you the man who will suc- 
ceed. Your lively geniuses, who make a prema- 
ture success and end in failure, pretend to asso- 
ciate patient industry with dullness; but that 
idea is only one of those self-sustaining delusions 
with which idlers console themselves.” 

‘* His worst enemy could not accuse Herman 
of idleness,” replies Editha, ‘‘I doubt if Mr. 
Shinebarr, the Queen’s Counsel, works harder.” 

** Does he work with method ?” interrogates 
the Incumbent, significantly ; and to this ques- 
tion Mrs. Westray is slow to reply, for her hus- 
band’s literary labor has of late grown more and 
more fitful and disorderly. He has written for 
ten hours at a stretch one day, and abandoned 
his desk altogether on the next, at the call of 
some one of those various excuses for waste of 
time which the world misnames pleasure. He 
has worked from midnight till morning, and has 
spent the following day stretched on a sofa read- 
ing a French novel, in the last stage of lassitude. 
He has deserted his study for a week, and then 
shut himself up there for days and nights in suc- 
cession, like Balzac, writing as if driven by Fu- 
ries; the ultimate result of these ic la- 
bors being a less amount of work done than in 
the calm first year of his married life, when he 
spent his mornings from eleven till two, and his 
evenings from nine till eleven, in the domestic 
retirement of his den, Editha working or reading 
by fireside or window. Latterly he has been only 
able to write when alone. The watchful eyes of 
love have disconcerted him. 

Even Mrs. Gredby has something to say about 
the absent husband when Editha goes to see her. 
Mrs, Westray drives to the New Inn in a basket 
pony-carriage with nurse and baby, which latter 
small individual has to be introduced to every 
hill and valley, copse and rivulet, wood and mead- 
ow, familiar to his mother’s girlhood. 

** And where's the young gentleman from Lon- 
don?” asks Mrs. Gredby, when she has done ad- 
miring the baby, wkom she regards as an infant 
prodigy, and who, curiously enough, shows him- 
self most graciously disposed both to Mrs. Gred- 
by and Mrs. Gredby’s old gentleman in the chim- 
ney-corner—an infant who has met the advances 
of the county families with contumely. ‘“‘ And 
why didn’t he drive over from the Priory with 
you this fine morning ?” 

Editha explains. 

**T should have thought that people could 
write books.any wheres,” remarks Mire . Gredby, 
** purvided they’d a bottle of ink, a penn’orth of 
steel nibs, and a quire of letter-paper. It do 
seem hard for you to be down here without your 
husband, Such a loving couple as you looked, 
too, that day you brought him to see me. But, 
to be sure, that was before you was married. I 
haven't worn my Paisley shawl but once since 
your wedding-day, Miss Editha, and that was at 
Llanryddyth Eisteddfod last July. And there 
sits my old gentleman; no change in him, is 
there? He’s looked ready for his coffin for the 
last ten years; but except rheumatics in every 
joint, there’s not much the matter with him.” 

This cheering statement being repeated in a 
louder key, the old gentleman nods assent thereto 
blithely. 

**No, there ain't much amiss with me except 
rheumatics,” he says. ‘‘ Lord forbid I should 
repine against Providence; but if we must be 
made with so many jints, it seems a little hard 
upon us that we don’t get a larger supply of ile 
to keep ’em going. But we've all got our bur- 
dens. My father had a hassmer, and that were 
a deal worse; his pore old Jungs were that weak 
as he couldn’t reach up to the shelf for his pipe 
without panting as if he were a-goin’ to choke, 
I haven’t had mach use in my limbs the last two 
winters, but my lungs is sound, and I can enjoy 
my bit o’ baccy, The missus is hearty enough ; 
though she’s a-growing the box for her grave in 
our back garding.” 

** How do I know that any body else would take 
the trouble to grow it for me?” remarks Mrs. 
Gredby, briskly; ‘‘there’s nothing like looking 
arter your own affairs if you want ’em attended 
to. I shall be under no compliment to neigh- 
bors for the box coffin a-top o’ my grave, and 
the thought of that will be a comfort to me as I 
lie in it,” adds the independent-minded mistress 
of the New Inn. 

There is one change which Editha perceives at 
Lochwithian, and it is one that pierces her heart, 
for it is a change for the worse in Ruth. The 
beautiful face is more delicate, more ethereal, 
than when Editha saw it six months ago. The 
white hand is more transparent in its ivory pal- 
lor. The dark eyes are larger and more lustrous. 
This chrysalis of mortality perishes and shrinks 
as that butterfly, the immortal spirit, expands its 
heavenward-soaring wings. ‘To those who read 
aright, Ruth wears the stamp of a creature in 
process of translation from the earthly to the 
spiritual, 

Yet never has the invalid been more cheerfal, 
more hopeful about herself. She suffers less than 
of old, reads much, talks much at times, and with 
delightful animation. Her joy in Editha’s pres- 
ence is unbounded ; her only subject of regret is 
the weakness which renders her long-promised 
journey to London impossible just now. 

‘**T should so love to see your house, darling,” 
she says, when the sisters are alone together in 
the summer dusk, hand clasped in hand, Editha 
on a low chair by Ruth’s pillow. ‘‘I begin to 
wonder if I shall ever see it. Last year Dr. 
Davies said next year, and now this summer it 
is next year still, Well, even next year will 
come at last, I suppose, and I shall see my pet 
in her own home, the cleverest of housekeepers.” 

**T don’t know about clever housekeeping,” 
Editha answers, ruefully. ‘‘We spend a great 
deal of money, and I can’t quite make out how 








it goes. Of course every thing is very dear, as 
cook says, and Herman is particular about his din- 
ners, and likes game and fish directly they come 
in season. We gave three-and-sixpence a pound 
for salmon ever so many times in the spring, and 
as cook fries white-bait very nicely, I ordered a 
pint for Herman two or three times a week in 
the season. But even allowing for small extrav- 
agances of that kind, I think our housekeeping 
costs more than it ought.” 

Hereupon follows a lengthy and confidential 
conversation, in which Editha gives Ruth vari- 
ous details of domestic economy, or domestic 
extravagance. Ruth is shocked at hearing the 
cost of that small ménage at Fulham, and sug- 
gests dishonesty on the part of Mrs. Files. Beer, 
grocery, butcher’s-meat, every thing costs about 
double what it ought, as Ruth demonstrates to 
her sister by a rough-and-ready comparison be- 
tween the Fulham and Lochwithian bills—there- 
fore Mr. and Mrs. Westray are being cheated. 

“Tt is very dreadful to suspect any one,” says 
Editha, discomposed by this suggestion. 

“Tt is still worse to encourage dishonesty by 
willfully shutting one’s eyes to it. Let me find 
you a young woman who can cook—one of your 
old pupils, perhaps—and take her back with you.” 

** Do you think we could find one who would 
cook well enough for Herman ?” inquires Editha, 
doubtfully. 

**Why not? I should not engage an inexpe- 
rienced person, but I would make it my business 
to find a woman of unimpeachable character.” 

‘“*T had an excellent character with Ann Files,” 
remarks Editha. 

**Had you any character of the person who 
gave the character ?” 

“Of course not. The lady was quite a stran- 
ger to me.” 

** And she wanted to get rid of a bad servant 
without what people call ‘unpleasantness.’ I 
dare say that’s how it was. Let me get you 
a cook, darling, and if she does not fry white-bait 
as well as this Ann Files, depend tpon it she will 
a your housekeeping expenses by nearly 

alf. 

“*That would be indeed a comfort. It some- 
times makes me quite unhappy to think how hard 
Herman has to work to pay for things that are 
thrown on the dust-heap—broken china, half- 
burned coals, and so on. And yet I am always 
begging Files. to be economical, and she assures 
me that it goes to her heart to waste any thing; 
but the things do get wasted somehow. 

“The cook I get you will not be wasteful, 
dear. Iam so glad we have had this little talk, 
and that I can be useful to you in some small 
way.” 

Editha is grateful, but is sorely exercised by 
the thought that Mrs, Files is possibly not so 
honest as she might be. The idea of having 
been plundered largely for the last two years ; 
of retrospective wastefulness which might have 
been avoided had she, Editha, been more care- 
ful; the idea of Herman’s genius having been 
compelled to do task-work in order that Ann 
Files might squander the fruits thereof—notions 
such as these present themselves to the young 
wife’s mind in a very painful manner, and she 
is thoughtful and unhappy for the rest of the 
evening. 

Ruth and Mrs. Jones, the good old Loch- 
withian housekeeper, hold a consultation next 
morning, at which Editha is present. Mrs. 
Jones knows the history of all the young women 
within ten miles of the Priory, and can lay her 
hands on a culinary treasure forthwith. Betsy 
Evans—not Evans the grocer’s daughter, nor 
Evans the butcher’s, nor Evans at the Hill Farm, 
nor Evans who keeps the Prince Albert Inn— 
but another Evans, who cobbles. Betsy has been 
a pupil of Editha’s, and has since graduated as 
kitchen-maid under Mrs. Davis at Llanmoel 
Manor-house, 

** Are not kitchen-maids in large houses apt 
to learn wasteful ways?” inquires Editha, with a 
vivid recollection of Jane Tubbs, who had bud- 
ded as a kitchen-maid in Belgrave Square to 
blossom as a cook at Fulham, and who was in 
the habit of bringing forward ‘‘the square” as a 
precedent for every extravagance, such as the 
expenditure of a pound of lard for the frying of 
a single sole, or the investment of two pounds of 
gravy-beef in a small boat of gravy, which would 
have been flavorless without Worcester sauce. 

“* Wasteful!” exclaims Mrs. Jones, horrified. 
“ Wastefulness was never learned at Llanmoel 
Manor. Mrs. Davis is a woman who couldn't 
rest quiet in her bed at night if she thought she 
had wasted so much as the bread-crumbs off the 
table-cloth. Her poultry is the finest in Rad- 
norshire.” 

It is agreed that Betsy Evans shall be en- 
gaged to accompany Mrs. Westray to London, 
upon whose return to Fulham Mrs, Files is to 
be dismissed with a month’s wages. Mrs. Files 


‘will of course be angry and remonstrant at this 


uncourteous treatment; but if she has been as 
dishonest as Ruth believes, she is not entitled to 
much ¢ Editha is delighted at the idea 
of keeping house with less money, and sparing 
her dear Herman in some manner. 

“It has gone to my heart to ask him for 
money so often, knowing how hard he has to 
work for it,” she says, sadly; for she feels that 
the last year of her wedded life might have been 
happier but for that strain upon her husband’s 


‘invention, which has made him at once absent- 


minded, irritable, and moody by the domestic 
hearth, and eager for the relief of lively society 
abroad. 


Baby, otherwise George Edward, by which 
names he has been christened, after his two 
grandfathers, flourishes marvelously in the clear 
Welsh air, fresh, life-giving, as it blows over the 
hill-side sheep-walks, the ferny dells and pine 
groves. To see the chubby yearling grow rosy 
and strong, or to hear his happy voice—shrill and 
loud—as he crawls or rolls upon the short sweet 
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turf, is a joy for Editha, and to be with Ruth 
a still deeper delight. Yet this first separation 
from Herman is a sharper trial than the young 
wife could have foreseen. Her life is snapped 
asunder, and the larger half of heart and mind 
is with her husband. Her health improves in 
her native air, in the divine repose of a country 
life; but, even seated by Ruth’s couch, her 
thoughts are with Herman in his study. She 
sees him care-worn and anxious, fretful and ex- 
cited, writing for bread. 

“ How I wish he loved the country as I do, 
Rath !” she exclaims one day, breaking off from 
the previous subject of conversation to talk of 
her husband. ‘ He” always means Herman in 
Editha’s discourse. ‘* We should be rich then, 
with my poor little income and the earnings of 
one novel a year. No need for him to write 
plays, or worry himself about dramatic critics. 
I was thinking to-day, as I looked at that pretty 
house just under the brow of the hill on the 
Liandrysak road, what a happy home it might 
be for Herman and me—such a dear old house 
and garden, all going to rack and ruin for want 
of a tenant. How cheaply we might live there 
—no carriages, no dinner parties, no expensive 
amusements, but just the simplest, easiest life, 
such as one can fancy Wordsworth and Southey 
leading in the Lake country!” 

** It would be very nice, darling, if it were pos- 
sible,” replies Ruth; ‘‘it would make my life 
more happy than words can tell to have you al- 
ways nearme, And surely Herman would write 
better face to face with nature.” 

Editha shakes her head despondently. 

**T have told him so sometimes,” she says; 
‘* but he asks me if Samuel Johnson wrote face 
to face with nature, or Charles Lamb, or Thack- 
eray, or Dickens. I reminded him once that all 
our greatest poets have lived remote from cities, 
at which he laughed and said, ‘There’s a tri- 
fling exception to your rule in the person of one 
William Shakspeare, whose works were for the 
most part produced in the neighborhood of 
Blackfriars, as the dramatic exigencies of the 
Globe Theatre demanded. Ben Jonson, Marlow, 
Dryden, and a few others were also denizens of 
the streets.’ And then he tells me that he is 
not a poet, but a painter of manners and a re- 
corder of events, and that he must live where 
men abound and events follow one another 
quickly.” 

**T should have thought that for a man who 
had seen the world and mingled largely with his 
fellow-men the repose of a country life would be 
most of all conducive to thought and invention,” 
replies Ruth. ‘‘ Memory, undisturbed by the 
distractions of to-day, would reproduce the im- 
ages and impressions of the past; all that a man 
had seen, suffered, and felt would appear before 
him distinctly, as in a picture which he need only 
copy. I can hardly imagine any man writing a 
great book amidst the distractions of London 
society.” 

Herman’s letters are frequent, but brief and 
hurried. He writes in a cheerful spirit, however, 
and begs his wife to be happy, and to obtain all 
the good she can for herself and baby from the 
healthful repose of home. ‘‘ You were looking 
worn and harassed when you left me, dearest,” 
he writes, with all his old tenderness. ‘‘I shall 
expect to see you return with the roses I ad- 
mired so much in the young lady who gave the 
chief prize at the Eisteddfod.” 

Editha has been at home nearly a fortnight, 
and has quite forgotten Mr. Lyndhurst’s inten- 
tion of trying the healing waters of Llandrysak, 
nothing having yet occurred to remind her of 
that gentleman’s existence. It is a sultry Au- 
gust affernoon—a day on which the world seems 
to have fallen asleep in the sunshine, and even 
that sleepy hollow, Lochwithian, is a shade more 
slumberous ¢han usual. The waters of the Pen- 
nant have shrunk to a thread of silver, and trickle 
gently over those crags adown which they are 
wont to tumble furiously with the brawl of a 
small cataract. It is Saturday afternoon, too, 
and every body’s work seems to be done except 
Editha’s. She and an under-gardener go down 
to the church together, laden with stephanotis 
and ferns for the decoration of altar and chan- 
cel, reading-desk and font; not that to-morrow 
is any especial Sunday in the ecclesiastical cal- 
endar, but rather because the flowers are in their 
August prime, and Editha deems their fittest use 
is in the adornment of her beloved church. 

She takes the basket of flowers fromthe gar- 
dener in the porch, dismisses him, and goes in 
alone. The door of this house of prayer is left 
open for the most part, Mr. Petherick having a 
notion that a tired laborer returning from his 
daily toil may like now and then to enter that 
shadowy temple and kneel for a little while be- 
fore the sculptured altar, whose Christian em- 
blems no bishop has yet condemned. 

Editha pauses on the threshold, surprised, de- 
lighted by the sound of the organ, touched as 
she has never heard it touched before. Some 
one, a stranger, is playing Mendelssohn’s ‘‘I 
waited for the Lord,” and the instrument she 
knows so well is breathing forth tones of sweet- 
ness and power that move her almost to tears. 

Who can the player be beneath whose skillful 
hands the organ speaks a new language? Some 
tourist, no doubt. An occasional tourist, ar- 
cheeologically minded, finds his way to Lochwith- 
ian in the course of a summer, to grope and pry 
among the foundations of the Priory, and come to 
arbitrary conclusions about the history thereof. 

Mrs. Westray moves softly about her work, list- 
ening to the player. He glides from Mendels- 
sohn into the ‘* Agnus Dei” in Mozart's Twelfth 
Mass. The organ, a small one, is.on one side 
of the chancel, screened by purple silk curtains. 
Editha is very near the player as she builds a 
bank of flowers upon the reading-desk, pleased 
to think of Mr. Petherick’s delight to-morrow 
when he sees her work. 

The last notes of the ** Agnus Dei” fade into 
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silence, the invisible stranger strikes a chord, and 
a deep full voice begins to sing the Latin version 
of Editha’s favorite hymn, ‘‘ Rock of Ages.” 
The voice is Hamilton Lyndhurst’s, and she 
wonders at herself for not having recognized the 
touch of the musician, No doubt it is because 
she has never heard him play the organ before. 

She goes on with her work noiselessly while 
he sings. She is wreathing one of the candela- 
bra with stephanotis and long sprays of maiden- 
hair as Mr, Lyndhurst appears from behind the 
curtains, and his coming discomposes her no 
more than if he were the purblind little organist 
she has known from her childhood. He has 
quite enough penetration to see this, and is not 
flattered by the fact. It is new to him to meet 
a woman to whom his presence is a matter of 
indifference, and this woman is one upon whom 
he has bestowed more earnest thought than he 
has given to the rest of her sex in the aggregate. 

He has heard her enter the church, watched 
her through a chink in the curtains, and has 
played and sung for her edification. 

** How do you like our organ, Mr. Lyndhurst?” 
she asks, as they shake hands, 

** Not at all bad for such a smallone. I came 
to Lochwithian with the idea of calling at the 
Priory, but seeing the church door open strayed 
in to look at it, and could not resist trying the 
organ. Fortunate for me, as I can now enter 
the Priory under your wing.” 

** Papa will be very pleased to see you. 
you been long in Wales?” 

“*T came only yesterday.” 

**Indeed! Then you have seen Herman, per- 
haps, this week ?” she says, eagerly, delightedly, 
as if to have seen Herman was to belong to a 
privileged order of beings. 

‘* How the simpleton loves him !” thinks Lynd- 
hurst, upon whom this single-hearted, all-absorb- 
ing affection has no more influence than the 
plaintive bleating of the foredoomed calf upon its 
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executioner the butcher. He has made up his 
mind that this one woman can make him happy 
—can bend the straggling line of his life into a 
perfect circle, can harmonize an existence which 
is now chaotic; and with what dishonor he may 
stain his manhood, what anguish he may inflict 
ere he reach his aim, is a calculation that has no 
place in his thoughts. 

“Did you see him?” She repeats her ques- 
tion eagerly, wondering at that troubled look 
which clouds Mr. Lyndhurst’s face for a mo- 
ment. 

** Yes; he dined at Mrs. Brandreth’s last Sun- 
day. A delightful little dinner. Just seven 
people, and, with the exception of your humble 
servant, all distinguished; the kind of society 
Westray enjoys so thoroughly.” 

‘*Yes,” sighs Editha, ‘‘he is very fond of 
clever people. Did you think him looking ill— 
overworked ?” 

‘On the contrary, he was in high spirits, and 
looked, as I thought, better than usual—youn- 
ger, brighter, more like the young fellow I re- 
member seven years ago, fresh from Baliol, and 
full of enthusiasm and belief in the perfectabili- 
ty of human nature. I dare say if I had seen 
him next morning in his study I should have 
found a diffecence. It is the reaction that tells. 
We did noi leave Mrs. Brandreth till the small 
hours. Rather too bad for a quiet little dinner, 
wasn't it? So many people dropped in during 
the evening, and every one had so much to say.” 

‘‘T wonder Mrs. Brandreth can support the 
fatigue of those Sunday evenings, after acting six 
nights a week.” 

‘‘Do you? That shows how little you know 
her. She is a creature who lives upon excite- 
ment, as a Malay upon opium. Give her leisure 
for thought, and she would die in a year.” 

‘* Are her thoughts so bitter that she could 
not bear them ?” 

They have come out into the little garden-like 
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“BABY SHOWS HIMSELF GRACIOUSLY DISPOSED TO MRS, GREDBY.” 


| chureh-yard, and linger, Mr. Lyndhurst looking 


rather absently at the tombstones as he talks. 

**T think + ba has had her disappointments— 
perhaps I ought rather to say disappointment ; 
for you know in my creed intense feeling comes 
but once in a life.” 

“* She was left a widow so early,” says Editha, 
compassionately. 

‘* Ye-es,” drawls Lyndhurst; ‘‘ but I doubt. if 
the loss of Captain Brandreth sits very heavily 
on her spirit.” 

“Was he not a good man ?” 

““Good? Not in the church-going sense, I 
fear; but he was thoroughly harmless. A well- 
meaning young man, who carried a bull-terrier 
in his coat pocket and gave his mind to billiards. 
He was of a good family, and had expectations. 
Myra Clitheroe married the expectations, which 
were nipped untimely by his death, I dare say 
that notion worries her a little.” 

Editha looks grave. She and Myra have never 
fraternized, and she likes her less after this hasty 
sketch of Mr. Lyndhurst’s, 
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“*T am glad you thought him looking well,” 
she remarks, recurring to Herman. 

“* Poets always look well by lamp-light. Have 
you seen his verses in the new weekly journal, 
the Connoisseur ?” 

“Verses? No, indeed. He so seldom writes 
poetry, though he is by nature.a poet. Is there 
a poem of his in the Connoisseur? And he has 
not sent it to me! How cruel!” 

‘* Perhaps he thinks it a little out of your line. 
The Connoisseur people wanted him to do some- 
thing for their first number, so he dashed off 
half a dozen verses; and the little tour de force 
has made quite a hit. Every one was talking of 
it at Brandreth’s the other night.” 

‘* And I have not seen it!” says Editka, cha- 
grined. 

** Old story of the shoemaker’s wife, you know. 
I can bring you the paper to-morrow, or send my 
groom over with it to-night, if you'd really like 
to see it.” 

‘*T shall be so much obliged: What is the 
name of the poem ?” 

“** Anangke.’ The word Claude Frollo cut 
upon the wall of his cell, you know, which in 
plain English means Fate. ‘The title in Greek 
characters looks rather chic, I assure you. De 
Musset never did any thing better than the poem: 
The Connoisseur is going in for that kind. of 
thing—abuses every body, hits out from the 
shoulder right and left, and promises to be a suc- 
cess. I hear there are two injunctions and three . 
actions for libel against the proprietors already ; 
but asthe share-holders include two of our wealth- 
iest noblemen and a great City swell, that kind 
of thing won’t balk them. I have pledged my- 
self to support the paper to the extent of a few 
thousands,” 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 





RECEPTION DRESS. 


jing pretty summer toilette has a skirt of In- 
dia muslin, covered with alternate pleats and 
puffs, the upper puff being surmounted by a pleat- 
ed heading. Sheath polonaise, with a long train, 
of light mauve Irish poplin, opening in front over 
a deep Louis XV. vest, and springing wide apart 
so as to show the India muslin skirt. The vest 
is covered with Bruges or guipure lace, set on in 
shells, from each of which falls a loop and end 
of faille ribbon of a deeper shade of mauve than 
the polonaise. The sleeves of India muslin are 
puffed the whole length, and finished with a sabot 
of lace and a bow of mauve ribbon. The hair is 
arranged in light puffs, and ornamented with two 
mauve bows, artistically arranged in the high 
coiffure. ‘ 
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Ladies’ Coiffures, Figs. 1-6. 


For the coiffure shown by Fig. 1 the front and side 
hair is waved, and the ends are wound up in curls, 
Comb up the front hair over a crépe, and fasten it with 
combs. The side hair, which is also combed up, is fast- 
Comb up the back hair, and 
arrange all the rest of the hair in curls on the crown as 


ened beside the front hair. 


shown by the illustration, 


For the coiffure shown by Fig. 2 wave the front hair, 
and divide the back hair into three parts, two of which 
are designed for the braids at the sides. 
side hair, lay the braids over it, and fasten the ends on 
the crown, covering them with the front hair, which is 
combed up over a crépe, <A chignon composed of finger 
me is arranged of the remainder of the hair, as shown 


y the illustration. 


. The coiffure Fig. 3 requires short waved hair, the ends 
of which are-curled, Part the front hair in the middle 





Fig. 3.—Corrrvre. 


and on the sides, and comb the lower 
part up and the upper part down, forming 
two puffs turned toward each other, as 
shown by the illustration. Arrange the 
short hair between both puffs in small 
curls on the forehead. Comb up the 
back hair over a crépe, fasten it on the 
crown with a comb, and arrange the rest 
of the hair in puffs and the ends in short 
curls, 

For the coiffure Fig. 4 comb the waved 
front hair partly up and partly down, 
part the back hair crosswise from ear to 
ear, and arrange the lower part in two 
small puffs. Comb up the upper part, 
and arrange it in puffs over crépes ; then 


Fig. 1.—Gray Limousine Suit.—Bacx. 
[See Fig. 4.] 





Comb up the 


Fig. 1.—Co1rrure. 








fasten on a braid and a 
bow of black velvet rib- 
bon, as shown by the 
illustration, 

For the coiffure Fig. 5 
the front hair is parted 
on the sides, and the 
larger portion is combed 
down, half concealing the 
forehead, as shown by 
the illustration ; the side 
hair is combed up, and 
the ends are arranged in 
small curls on the fore- 
head. Draw the waved 
back hair to the front, 
fasten it on the crown 
with a wide comb, and 
let it fall back over the 
latter. 

For the coiffure Fig. 6 
wave the front and side 
hair, and comb up the 
former and arrange it in 
puffs over crépes. Comb 
up the back hair and ar- 
range it in a wide braid, 
which is laid across the 
side hair as shown by the 
illustration. The side 
hair is combed up, and 
the ends are left hanging 
in the back. 


Fig. 2.—Co1rrure. 





Fig. 6.—Co1rFure. 
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Ladies’ Summer Suits, Figs. 1-4. 


Figs. 1 and 4.—Gray Limwousrye Surr. 
is trimmed with ruafiles, folds, and puffs of the material 
and with black lace. 
Gray straw bonnet, trimmed with gray gros grain and 
flowers. 

Figs. 2 


and 3.—Litac Grenaping Dress. 
dress is trimmed with ruffles and puffs of the material 
and with bows of lilac gros grain ribbon. 
muslin fraise and under-sleeves. 


This suit 
Collar and cuffs of fine linen. 


This 


Pleated Swiss 





BALLAD POETRY. 


N° editor can pretend to fix a datt for the produc- 


tion of what may justly be called the peojle’s 





poetry. And not only are the dates generally unknown, 
but the authors’ names are unknown also. 


We can 





Fig. 4.—Co1rFrure. 


trace several of the ballads back to the 
fifteenth century, but there is every like- 
lihood that they were old ballads then ; 
nor is it possible to discover the origin 
of a large number of the romantic bal- 
lads, since the same subjects have been 
treated in popular verse by the early poets 
of Scandinavia and Germany. Scattered 
through the plays of Shakspeare are 
many lines or stanzas from popular bal- 
lads. It was in all probability the ballad 
of Gernutus that suggested to the dram- 
atist the plot of the Merchant of Ven- 
ice; it was apparently from a ballad 
also that he gained important hints with 
regard to the plotof King Lear. Three 





Fig. 2.—Lizac Grenapine Dress.—Back. 


[See Fig. 3.] 
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Figs. 1-4,—LADIES’ SUMMER SUITS. 
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Fig. 3.—Litac Grenapine Dress.—Front. 


Fig. 4.—Grax Limovustxe Surt.—Froxt. 


[See Fig. 1.] 
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hundred years, however, is comparatively a short 
life for a ballad, and we may be sure that many 
of our best pieces of this kind date from an 
earlier age. But we are as unable to fix the 
period of these compositions as the Spaniards 
are to assign a date to their famous ballads. 
On the introduction of the printing-press a few 
ballads were published, and there is reason to 
believe that the ‘‘ Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode” 
appeared in 1489, and the ‘* Nut-browne Mayde,” 
which has been modernized and spoiled by Prior, 
in 1502. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mxs. J. C. R.—You can make a simple and stylish 
suit of your twenty-five yards of grisaille silk without 
adding any plain black silk. If the basque is a plain 
cuirass, the over-skirt a deep apron, and the skirt has 
one or two shirred flounces, it will be very pretty. 

Jane.—The lace barbes are fashionable neck-ties. 
You can get a very neat one—not of the finest quality 
—of Chantilly for $5, or of English thread lace for 
$250. Your cashmere dress will not need alteration. 

Apa.ixe.—Such batistes are worn over high-necked 
white linen under-waists. 

Rvurat.—Have your lace-striped white dress for a 
girl of ten years made with a basque buttoned behind 
and an apron over-skirt. 

J. 8.—Make a basque and round over-skirt like your 
sample, with sleeves and lower skirt of plain brown 
silk. 

L. A. W.—Get darker gray mohair, either plain or 
striped, for a pleated basque and round over-skirt to 
wear with your gray skirt. Make by cut paper pattern 
of suit illustrated in Bazar No. 23, Vol. VIII. The 
grenadine would look well made similarly. 

M. C, A.—Plaid gingham suits will be stylishly worn 
this year. They cost from $11 to $20 ready-made, and 
are trimmed with ruffles of the gingham. Black velvet 
is not used with them. Swiss muslin over dresses will 
be worn more for afternoon, house, and evening dress- 
es than for church or street. Caps of all kinds will be 
worn still. Black velvet and white lace are the pret- 
tiest trimmings. 

Sussortwer.—As Japanese silk wears badly, we ad- 
vise you to make yours very simply and inexpensively. 
Use the Pleated Basque and Deep, Round Over-Skirt 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. VIIL. 

Horsewoman.—The riding-habit illustrated in Ba- 
zar No, 22, Vol. VIL, and of which a cut paper pattern 
will be sent you for 25 cents, is the best English model, 
and the accepted style here at present. 

Myra.—We have said repeatedly that the skirte— 
both over-skirts and lower skirts—of grenadine and 
Hernani dresses should not be lined. They are worn 
over a ekirt of black silk, or else the black silk skirt 
serves as a lower skirt on which are sewed grenadine 
flounces, while the upper part of the silk skirt is con- 
cealed by the grenadine over-skirt. 

Dor.a.—You will find recipes for bleaching the hair 
iu the Ugly Girl Papers. We do not, however, ad- 
vise you to tamper with your health by trying them, 
but counsel you instead to be satisfied with the gifts 
of nature. 

Evaneoe.tne.—Line your gray chip hat with any be- 
coming color. Put the gray plaid scarf around the 
crown, and add any NOwers yOu Chuose. Your de bige 
suit should have a jacket of the same made half-fitting, 
short behind, and long in front. 

Mus J. G.—White alpaca dresses are not worn in 
the street here. 

Unpzomwep.—Your black grenadine, with crépe lisse 
frills and light kid glovés, would be suitable for class- 
day exercises. 

Vu.tace Gret.--Get Valenciennes lace, Malines, or 
elee duchesse, for your neck and wrists; two yards 
will be required to pleat in. Get white silk hose, as 
colored ones may prove a transient fashion. We ad- 
vise you to have your silk cleaned instead of having it 
dyed. 

M. L. F.—Such suits as yours left over from last 
summer will be worn without the slightest alteration. 
Get dark gray de bége or else twilled serge for a second 
best suit that can be worn at least three parts of the 
year. 


A FEW WORDS TO FEEBLE 
AND DELICATE WOMEN. 
By R. V. Prerce, M.D., of the World’s D1s- 

PENSARY, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Kwnowrne that you are subject to a great amount 
of suffering, that delicacy on = part has a 
strong tendency to prolong, and the longer it is 
neglected the more you have to endure and the 
more difficult of cure your case becomes, I, as a 
physician who is daily consulted by scores of 
your sex, desire to say to you that I am con- 
stantly meeting with those who have been treat- 
ed for their ailments for months without being 
benefited in the least, until they have become 
perfectly discouraged and have almost made up 
their minds never to take another dose of medi- 
cine, nor be tortured by any farther treatment. 
They had rather die and have their sufferings 
ended than to live and sufferas they have. They 
say they are worn out by suffering and are only 
made worse by treatment. Of any thing more 
discourging we certainly can not conceive, and 
wer. there no more successful mode of treating 
stich difficulties than that, the principles of which 
teach the reducing and depleting of the vital 
forces of the system, when the indications dic- 
tate a treatment directly the reverse of the one 
adopted for them, their cases would be deplorable 
indeed. But, lady sufferers, there is a better and 
far more successful plan of treatment for you ; 
one more in harmony with the laws and require- 
ments of your system. A harsh irritating caus- 
tic treatment and strong medicines will never 
cure you. If you would use rational means, 
such as common-sense should dictate to every 
intelligent lady, take such medicines as embody 
the very best invigorating tonics and rervines, 
compounded with special reference to your deli- 
cate system. Such g happy combination you 
will find in my Favorite Prescription, which has 
received the loudest praise from thousands of 
your sex. Those languid, tiresome sensations, 





feet or ascend a flight of stairs, that continual | 
drain that is sapping from your systems all your 


former elasticity, and driving the bloom from | Hats. Sells at sight. 


your cheeks; that continual strain upon your 
vital forces that renders you irritable and fret- 


ful, may all be overcome and subdued by a per- 
severing use of that marvelous remedy. Irreg- 
ularities and obstructions to the proper work- 
ings of your systems are relieved by this mild 
and safe means, while periodical pains, the exist- 
ence of which is a sure indication of serious dis- 
ease that should not be neglected, readily yield to 
it, and if its use is kept up for a reasonable length 
of time the special cause of these pains is perma- 
nently removed. Further light on these subjects 
may be obtained from my pamphlet on diseases 
peculiar to your sex, sent on receipt of two stamps. 

My Favorite Prescription is sold by druggists.— 
[Com.] 





Crarxe’s New Meruop For Tut Prano-Forte is rap- 
idly superseding the use of methods and schools here- 
totore fn vogue. Thousands of teachers pronounce it 
perfect. Sent by mail, price $3 75; for sale at book 
and music stores generally. Published by Les & 
Wakes, Philadelphia,—(Com.] 





Tam & no feminine a gene | perggnon Baie com- 
are with a lovely com: agen Dy and no natural com- 
aden lovelier than than that Larmp’s Boom or 
four bestows. Sold by all druggists.—(Com.] 











Coryvine Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Co ie Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cuttin pa atterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EAFNESS and CATARRH.—A Lady 

who had suffered for years from Deafness and 

Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 

sympathy and gratitude —— her to send the recipe, 

free of ‘of change, to 7 hates one similarly afflicted. Address 
LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 
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In STRENGTH and PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore 


Most Economical. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Every Piano Warranted for 5 Wears. 


t#” ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES gg 
Wirn Petor-List, Mauep Free on Appiication. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 107, 109, & 111 East 14th Street, New York. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
RECKLES 


S, 
aND an ask your 
for Perry's Moth and Frec ic 
Lotion. It is reliable. 


For PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE 


Blackheads, or Fleshworms, 
use Perry's Improved Come- 
? done Pimple Remedy— 
the Great Skin Medicine, or 
7 Dr. B. C, — 49 
nd Street, New York. 


FOR all SEWING 
Maoutnes can be 
obtained at about 
one half the usual 
rates by ordering 
direct. og ty) 
40 cts. per 


Wheeler & Wil- 
son, 60 cta. ; Howe’ — 50 cts. ; Grover & Baker, Straight, 
50 cts. ; curved, 60 cts., and others in proportion, En- 
close the amount and Needles will be returned by first 
mail, mail. Address Dertance ete Co,, 658 B’way, N. Y. 


LADIE BUY THE “GEM” 

j SKIRT SUPPORTER. 

It can be worn with or without 
& corset, and relieves the waist 
of the weight and pressure of the 
clothing.“ It never Ptaile to 
and is recommended by by all Phy. Phy- 
sicians. 
































Sample and yen mailed 
& 4 receipt of price and two 


ps. 
~ Manufactured solely by 
MINOR & GRANNISS, New Haven, Conn. 








tUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


| nd 
Jewelry. CHAS. V. PECKHAM. 
causing you to feel scarcely able to be on your 


TTT Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's, New York, 
| AS ENTS, Sepeee it Rage om Blackwood’s Hat 
Fastener, used = f Elastics -on - Ladies’ 
ae sent for 50 cts.; $400 

| pe rig BLACKWOOD. Address 


KWOOD, Tf Bond St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The most salable patent hovelty ever introduced. 





Colgate & Co,’s Violet Toilet Water. 


The tender and delicate odor of freshly-gathered violets is exhaled by this delicious toilet water. 
As a perfume for the bath, as well as for the hankerchief, it is held in high estimation by the 
tasteful and refined. The tenacity with which the refreshing aroma clings to woven fabrics, to the 
hair, and to the skin, is very remarkable. Put up in half-pint bottles, and for sale by all druggists. 


THREE PAIR@ Lace SHEA WES 


page own importation, in ew and it de- 
color or sae Single ely sents postpaid on reetpt of 
color or ngle 
$1 00. A large stock of Mi and Lace Goods, 
Price-List sent FREE on application. 














signs, at a great sacrifice. "A RealL Llama Shawl, . 
or Tenkee, of extra fine fwk and most desirable 
mg for $10, sent C. O. ith privilege of 





J. TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 353 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


JONSTANTINES pix YAR 





ATH « 


- ave 


SOLD BY Ureleg how ms et stare ats 


ESTABLISHED , BA R 6 A | N S$ ESTABLISHED 
1850) rurntrurez, 1850 


Enameled Chamber Suits, Walnut Chamber Suits, 
Silver Maple Chamber Suits, Maple & Rosewood Chamber Suits, 


Furniture in Eastlake’s Design. 


Parlor, Library, and Dining-Room Furniture in Great Variety, Decorations, 
Bedding, &c., selling at extremely low prices. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


Corner Spring & Crosby Streets, New York. 


WARD B. SNYDER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Base-Ball Goods 


My new professional Red or White 
Dead Balls, the finest ever made, $15 00 
per dozen. Samples by mail, postage 
paid, to any address, $1 50 each. 

New style Base-Ball Caps, $6 00 per 
dozen. Samples by mail, 60 centa. 

Belts, $3 50 and $8 00 per dozen. 
Samples by mail, 35 and 75 cents. 

Base-Ball Shirts, $2 50 and $8 each. 

Every article required by Base-Ball 
Clubs at reduced prices. My new 
140-page Catalogue, containing 275 
beautifully colored and engraved Il- 
lustrations of Base Ball and Sports- 
men’s Goods, the largest and only 
complete book of the kind ever pub- 
lished, will be sent by mail, to any ad- 
dress, on receipt of 10 cents to cover 
postage. Address 


WARD B. SNYDER, 
84 Fulton St., N.Y. 


DEGRAFF & TAYLOR, 


87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 180 & 132 Hester St., New York, 
STILL CONTINUE TO KERP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


Parlor, Dining, and Bedroom 


FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring- Beds, 
&e., &e., 


Of any house in the United States, which they offer 
to Retail at Wholesale prices. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY BODY. 
THE UTILITY ADJUSTABLE TABLE. 

‘ May be raised or lowered to 

suit any person or purpose, and 



























































The Improved Gypsy Tea-Kettle, 


WITH LAMP ATTACHED. 








Adapted for use both on Stove folded for king away in a 
and Table. The Kettle being of moment. valuable to ladies 
Fire-Proot. By using Lamp, wa- nd —= —— —— 
ter can be boiled in a short time. in the nursery, and unequaled 

Earthenware will make better for hye 3 stud: 
and sweeter Tea, Coffee, or Choc- 


olate than metal 
by accident the 
a new one can 
trifling cost. For 
lars, send Postal 
lar, to 


of any kind. If 


Kettle is broken prety Mest inth 

e, any where in the 

be supplied at a | country, atu guaranteed. Send eae and = 

further particu-.| Harrer’s Bazaz. LAMBIE & 
Proprietors 


for Ciren- 
ect glia 793 Broadway, bet. 10th and lith Streets. 
Jonzs, Seren, & Srnarron, 51-59 Federal Street, 


Anna Puno & Co., 161-8 Milk St. WILCOX & KINNEY. 


eeeteectiaee Cone” || BEDDING AND BEDROOM 


aw ( FURNITURE. 


Gains & Reur, iat bec Common, roc ew Orleans, 








Sanperson Bros., San Francisco, 
Tyxpae & Mrronent, 107 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, | ff Mattresses made over. Feathers renovated. 
or Jobbing Crockery and Glass Trade generally. No. 59 Fourth Ave., Opposite Stewart's, 


EB. KINNEY} Mesers. B.W iM enecax & Co.) 
ET ST LE PETE, i, AE RIED 

















BUY J.&P. COATS’ BLACK 
[THREAD for your MACHINE. 


FOOKING GLASSES, 


Picture Frames, Cornices, Gilt Tables, and = 
Pat. Adjustable Mirrors, the place of slate 


In which we can “see ourselves as others see us, 

front, side, and back view at once 
Manufactured by SCOTTRON & ELLIS, late W. A. | 50 cents. A speci: en Te 

WILLARD, 177 Canal Street, New York. where gas is not u at 
gw Send stamp for Circular. MORGAN & CO., 89 Liberty St., New York. 


LA DlES CONSTEEUTION WATER | O() Mottled Photo or Damask Cards 
FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; with name, 20 cts.; or 20 Blank Scroll 


THE OXYHYDROGEN 
CRIMPING OR CURLING IRON. 























40 dro Fer sale b Cards a S dest 10¢, be 19 os 10¢, 
™ ’. Address Resse Co., N.Y. 
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ALT. Stewart & Co. 


ARE MAKING STILL 


Further Reductions 


IN THE PRICES OF THE LATEST PARIS AND 
LYONS NOVELTIES IN 


Silks and Dress Goods 


FOR STREET, CARRIAGE, AND PROMENADE 
COSTUMES. On the 


Centre Counter of Rotunda 
THEY WILL EXHIBIT 
200 PIECES OF FANCY, COLORED, STRIPED, 
AND PLAID GRISAILLE SILKS, at the EXTREME- 
LY LOW PRICE of $1 00 per yard; well worth $1 50. 
100 PIECES OF FANCY, COLORED SILKS, at 
WSc. per yard; cheap at $1 00. 


They will LARGELY REPLENISH all their POP- 
ULAR STOCKS of DRESS GOODS at the RETAIL 
STORE with NEW and FRESH GOODS at PRICES 
LOWER THAN EVER. 


Mourning Dress Fabrics. 
ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN FRESH and 
DESIRABLE GOODS, consisting of 
HENRIETTA CLOTHS, BOMBAZINES, 
EMPRESS CLOTHS, MERINO, 
CASHMERES, CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTHS, &c., at 
EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


Dressmaking 
UNDER SUPERIOR MANAGEMENT, executed 


egual in STYLE AND FINISH to VERY BEST 
PARISIAN MAKES. 


Mourning Orders 


EXECUTED IN FROM TWELVE TO TWENTY- 
FOUR HOURS’ NOTICE. 
PRICES VERY REASONABLE. 


JUST RECEIVED, ONE CASE of 


Paris-Trimmed Hats, 


SOME VERY STYLISH, from VIROT and other 
CELEBRATED PARISIAN MODISTES, prices rang- 
ing from $22 to $45 each. 


An IMMENSE VARIETY OF LADIES’, MISSES’, 
and CHILDREN’S 


Hosiery & Underwear 


IN EVERY SIZE and QUALITY. 


Shawls, Sacques, &c. 


1 CASE OF EMBROIDERED SILK SACQUES, 
UNMADE AND VERY HANDSOME. 

1 CASE OF REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR 
SHAWLS, PLAIN CENTRES, suitable for the pres- 
ent season. Prices $25 each upward. 

STRIPED DECCA SHAWLS, $18 each upward. 
VERY GREAT BARGAINS. 


A FRESH INVOICE of 


Laces and Lace Goods, 


INCLUDING VALENCIENNES, CLUNY, GAZE, 
GUIPURE, APPLIQUE, LAMA AND CHANTILLY 
LACES AND LACE GOODS IN 

SETS, BARBES, CAPES, 
SCARFS, SACQUES, 
FLOUNCES, COLLARS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 

POINTS, PLAIN AND BEADED YAK LACES, 
TRIMMING LACES, EMBROIDERIES, HAMBURG 
EDGINGS, AND INSERTIONS, AT GREATLY RE- 
DUCED PRICES. 





THEY WILL ALSO EXHIBIT NOVELTIES IN 


Carpets and Carpetings 


IN ONE PIECE, among which are some MAGNIFT- 
CENT SMYRNA CARPETS and RUGS at EX- 
TREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


LARGE ADDITIONS HAVE BEEN MADE TO 
THEIR STOCK OF 


Housekeeping and 
Housefurnishing Goods, 


including EVERY VARIETY and DESCRIPTION of 
BROWN AND BLEACHED SHIRTINGS AND 
SHEETINGS, at DECIDED reductions in PRICES. 


Their friends, customers, and residents of neighbor- 
ing cities are repsectfully INVITED TO PAY THEM 
A VISIT. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, Sth &lOthSts, 


MARTHA WASHINGTON 
Caps, Kerchiefs, 
Fichus, & Aprons, | & 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway, 8 doors above 5th ave. Hotel. 


R. H. MACY & CO,’S 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
THE LARGEST IN AMERICA. 


Catalogues and samples sent free to any address. 
Orders by mail attended to with special care. 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 

















Batiste des Indes 
Madras Plaids, 


FOR DRESSES. 
The Novelty of the Season, at 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & C0.’S, 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 


BLACK SILKS 
PLAIN COLORED SILKS, FANCY SILKS, LOUIS- 
INES, FOULARDS, PONGEES, &c., &c. 
All at a GREAT REDUCTION in the Prices, pre- 
vious to taking Semi-yearly Inventory. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, , Cor. 19th Street. 


Bathing Dresses, 
Morning Robes, 
Wrappers, all styles, 
Paris Underwear, 
French Corsets, 


AND 
Outfits of Every Description 
FOR LADIES, MISSES, AND CHILDREN, 
Ready made and to order at short notice. 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES and 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX a Specialty. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street, 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ 
YACHTING SUITS. 

BATHING SUITS. Camel’s-Hair GENT’S SMOK- 
ING JACKETS AND ROBES. GENT’S IM- 
PROVED DRESS SHIRTS, ready made and to 
order. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. LA- 
DIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S FASHIONABLE 
NECK WEAR of every style) DAMASEE SASH 
RIBBONS. And the best makes of FRENCH, EN- 
GLISH, and GERMAN 


HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR 


AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Cco., 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street, 


LACE TRIMMED | PARASOLS, 
GUIPURE LACE PARASOLS, 
CARRIAGE PARASOLETTES. 


AND 
SUN AND RAIN UMBRELLAS, 
In all the leading Styles. 
N. B.—LACE MOUNTING to orderin best manner. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


BROADWAY, COR. 19TH ST. 


pensar ~~ & ORR BROS., 
83 Eighth Ave., bet. loth & 20th Sts. 
SUITS, Etc. 

AN IMMENSE bene oop to select from. Cutters, 
Designer and Fitters in attendance. SUITS MADE 
Dei NO EXTRA CHA RGE. WEDDING and 
MOURNIN OUTFITS A SPECIALTY. All Ready- 
ate arments fitted and altered to suit the purchaser. 
TRA CHARGE. EVERY CONVENIENCE for 
atting, We are — fully prepared to offer Extraor- 
dinary Inducemen 
500 LINEN SUITS, NICELY TRIMMED, $2 75; 


550 LINEN BASQUES and OVER-SKIRTS from 
¢1 75 up. LINEN SUITS, Richly Trimmed, Well Made, 
85, $5 54; worth to duplicate $2 each more. 
LACK SUITS. 
“as LUSTRE pirsces, vi Ry so oom! $T 50, 
NOT THE 


PURE MOHAIR rH SUITS—M 
Quality—from $12 60 to $22. BLACK CAS MERE 
Suits,$15 89 to $25, worth fully from $8 to $9 each more. 

SPECIAL THIS WEEK. 
Order Department. 

SUMMER SILK SUITS 50, NOT 

THE ¢ COST OF MATERIALS teehee 
CK SILK SUITS, Elegantly Trimmed in FIRST 
CALITY OF SILK, $88 to $85; fully conceded by 
* to be the best value in this city. 
EA-SIDE SUITS from $12 50 to $28, a Specialty. 
DRESS GOODS 
Ma AEE YS Po gi 15c., 18c., 22c. ; former 4yy 
-» 80C. AND BASKET.- FACED 
FINISHED POPLINS, We. u 
500 PIECES Very Fine SILK PONGEES, only sic. 
3 CASES MAGNIFICENT FONGEES, OPLIN. 
POPLIN MOHAIR, 40c., 


























worth 


_ formerly 42c. 
50c., 60C. ; cart SEPOOr TION. 
LES. 

SUMMER SILKS Te, 8c. a1. 

COLORED SIL 

MAGNIFICENT T QUALITY, Fy Pe $1 50, $1 75. 

BLACK SILK, 85c., 95c., 

RICH IMPORTED BLACK SILKS from Auction, 
$1 20, $1 50, $1 75, $2. A GREAT REDUCTIO 

so PIE ECES SUBLIME QUALITY OF RICH BLACK 
SILK, BELLON and PONSON MAKES, $2 25, $2 50, 
#2 75, $3, $3 50, The best values in the aan Send for 
MELES to compare with any house in The city,ora 
CALL OF INSPECTION WILL AMPLY REPA 
BLACK GOoDs. 
SILK WARP HENRIETTAS, Best Quality, $1 w., 

TAMIESE CLOTH, DRAP AME. D 
DETRE, AND CASHMERE DECUOSSEE CRAPE 
CLOTHS, from 80c. up. BLACK ALPACAS, 20c. up. 

BEST ENGLISH CRAPES REDUCED. 

44 CAMBRICS, 12c. ; worth 20c. 

5 CASES AMERICAN CALICOES, 6c. 

HAVING ADDED TO ALL OUR DEPARTMENTS 
during the it week, we are now offering SPECIAL 
INDI CEMEN NTS to all who desire GOOD GOODS AT 

All goods warranted as represented, 
3 or ee money pay 8 = PRICE ALL. 
all parte SUBJECT TO EX- 
AMINATION BEFORE PAYING FOR THEM. 
RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
183 Eighth Ave., bet. 19th and 20th Sts. 


FAYAL WORK, ™3g04554,5, 222: 


« REIRA, of Fayal, 
announce to her customers and pe public that ye 
for EMBROIDERY, ALOE WO CE WORKED 
WITH STRAW. OPEN-WORKED STOCKINGS, 
KNITTED TL TIDIks, as well as materials to be wrou, ht, 
will be receved and forwarded to her by Mr. JO. 
MAY, 67 Commercial wharf, Boston. 


SOMETHIN Valuable for the La- 


dies, Send Stamp for a 
ticulars to Mapamz DAVOURST, Providence, R. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
DOUBEAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular, 
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Extraordinary Bargains 


TERN ROTHERS 


In consequence of the backwardness of the season 
we have been enabled to buy large lines of the most 
desirable and fashionable goods greatly below the 
cost of importation, the benefit of which purchases 
we offer to our patrons. 






































We desire to call special attention to our 
LACES AND EMBROIDERIES DE- 


PARTMENTS. 
Unusual bargains in 


MEO} YAK LACES at 25, 30, 87, and 45 cts. 


Sa , GUIPURE LACES from 10 cts. a yard 


ies fally 83 per cent. less than last season. 

REAL GUIPURE and SPANISH NETS, 

with Laces to match. 

BUFF, SLATE, AND WHITE HAM- 

BURG COSTUME NETS at 9%c., $1 15, $1 25, 

and $1 50 a yard. 
An entirely new importation of 
HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES, 
at extremely low prices. 





In our 


UNDERWEAR DEPARTMENTS 
a superb assortment of 

LINEN, BATISTE, AND 

LAWN GARMENTS, 
comprising yee OVERSKIRTS and SACQUES, 

BLIERS and JACKETS, 

from the ER rs to the most elaborate of Paris and 
Berlin designs. 
ALL LINEN SUITS, Skirt, Overskirt, and 

Jacket, nicely trimmed, at $4 50. 

LINEN OVERSKIRT and JACKET, finest 
finish, from $3 25 upward. 

WHITE LAWN SUITS, complete, from $5 50 
upward. 

With the most extensive stock of LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S UNDERGARMENTS in the city, and 
which for style, quality of material, and low prices 
will be found far ahead of any other establishment. 


Our MILLINERY DEPARTMENTS are 
crowded with an immense assortment of the latest 
and most desirable styles of 
FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND AMERICAN STRAW 

DS for Ladies, Misses, and Children, 
BONNET AND SASH RIBBONS, 
of which we keep ohly the finest quality of all-silk 


goods, we offer Jess than inferior goods are sold else- 
where. 


GLOVE DEPARTMENTS. 
New importations of our celebrated 
LUPIN’S KID GLOVES, 
in two, three, four, and six Buttons, choicest shades 
of street and evening colors. 
LADIES’, GENT’S, and CHILDREN'S 
ENGLISH and GERMAN LISLE THREAD GLOVES, 
in two, three, and four Buttons. 


t Our Spring and Summer Catalogue, 
giving @ more minute description of goods, styles, 
and prices, MAILED FREE upon application. All 
orders for samples, prices, and goods receive prompt 


and immediate attention. 
Stern Brothers, 

ing. The ELATS 

TRUSS, without ae 
the n means of an This Truss is sent to all parts of the 
country by mail by THE ELASTIC TRUSS CO., No. 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own pa Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
of the most Regent Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirta, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address —— 














SIXTH AVE. AND TWENTY-THIRD ST. 
~ THE FAR- 
ans results 
‘ of é invention of the 
EL Oy Tie @ new method of curing 
~ 85. ~ Hernia are most su or 

wi ee 

« & 

° springs, retains the Rup- 
ture wihout any excep- 
tion, in every case, and 

under all circumstances. It is worn with the greatest 
pe both night and day, and, if not taken off at all, 
effects a permanent cure. Sold at a price w ithin 
683 Broadway, New York City, who also furnish cir- 
culars free. 
Cut Paper Patterns, 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is ooo gg ory “ ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. orth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New Tock the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
CALL & CO. 
543 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St, up up stairs. 
OR THE ADORNMENT < OF HOMES. 
Rustic fe oy tone Lawn and Porch Vases, 
Pot-Stands, La ttees and Chaira. All peat dura- 
bly made, with artistic finish. “The Best Rustic Goods 
in the country.” ItiveTRatrep CaTaLoGues FREE. 
ECK & SKILTON, Westville, Conn. 


A Full Line ba ag 5: my be found at the store of 
W. 8. BLUNT, 77 Beekman Street. 


A Retired English Physician 2 


ward, on receipt of three-cent stam) = for the pos- 
itive cure of Female Diseases ad — Indiges- 
tion, on ation, and Dyspe Wem 
SIR FRANCIS RANDO PH, M. Or . 2. 8 
Box 277, Cincinnati, ¢ Ohio. 








cts. per ¥ ard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
ding Co., 365 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


IVY sx For Hanging Pictures or Decorating at 25 





T a week and mses to all. Articles 
60 90 new: staple as flour. Samples free. C. 
° M. Limineton & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago. 


$10 8 $25 ssi sens scope talons 








HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 





Previous to our removal to 54 West Fourteenth St., 
near Sixth Avenue, we will offer the largest stock of 
Human Hair Goods in this city, for one month only, 
positively at cost price. 

Ladies will find all the latest styles of Coiffures on 
hand in large variety. — assortments of “ Invisi- 
bles” continually received from Paris and duplicated to 
order at shortest notice on the premises. “ Invisibles” 


from $2 upw 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Every article reduced to cost price. Please call and 
examine before purchasing elsewhere. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
BRANCH STORE, No. 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist’ & 22d STS., N. ¥es 
UP STAIRS, 


Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 


COMBINGS 


made up by a newly-invented method, roots put all 

one way. 

F. COUDRAY’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, “Creme 
Blanche,” for the complexion, $2 per box. 

F. COUDRAY’S HAIR TONIC, $1 per vottle. 

F. COUDRAY'S “GOLDEN FLUID,” to bleach dark 
hair blonde, $2 per bottle. 
Goods sent to all the States, when prepaid, free of 

all charges, or C.O.D., with privilege of examination. 


Li 
The Latest Novelty!! 
The Dress Reform 
Corset-Waist and Skirt- 
Supporter. 
(Patentep April 6th, 1875.) 
A long-felt want at last satisfied. 
A corset hg those who can not 
wear corse 
Suitable alike for children, migs- 
es, young and elder! — 
Says Dr. Sara E. Brown, a prominent lady physician 








in Boston, and one of the Dress Reform Committee: 
“T consider it the best compromise between a corset 
aving the advantages of 
Sent —— on receipt 
ies, $250. In 


and waist I have ever seen, 
the former without its evils.” 
of price: Children, $1 75; Misses and 
stating size give waist measure. 


THE COMBINATION | 
Shoulder-Brace Corset. 


(Patentep Oct. 27th, 1874.) 
The best-fittin, jeu most comfort- 
able corset m: The Shoulder- 
Brace expands the chest, supports 
the garments, is easily adjusted, and 
yet there is no possibility of the 
straps sli ping off. The bosom form 
is perfectly t, containing no bones 
or wires. It is the only corset that can be honestly 
recommended alike by a singers, speakers, 
and dressmakers. Sent by mail on receipt of price, 
In stating size, give sSatteen, Col. and Ww hite, $1 75. 
waist measure. (Eng. Jean, “ 
Agents and Canvassers wanted. Send 7 Circulars, 
Address eRe. FROST & CO., 
Rox 1604, Boston, Mass, Mass. 


amily HEN St Stoner. 

















The simplest, neatest, cleanest, most perfect work. 


ing stoner ever invented. Does its work beautifully, 

leaving the fruit plump and round, with ita juices 

preserved. For sale every where. Call for them. 
Sample by Express for $1 00. 


GOODELL COMPANY, 


Manufacturers, ANTRIM, N. H., and 
99 Cc Chambers St., New York, 


stamping and vant machines and accessories, 
69 East Twelfth pert et. V. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 


Ww HITE Stamping Powder, that will stamp ey ctly 

distinct on Black Cloth, Cashmere, Velvet, &c., 
45c. per box by mail. Made only by BENTLEY & BRO., 

73 6th Ave., N.Y., or 132 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New York 


a day guaranteed using our Well e 

pal x = a yr $i & month 

ood Agents. Auger book 

Sus Auger Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

ISEASES © OF ‘WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 
EY LOWe M.D.,318 pages, contains New Methods, 
without Drugs, for ome Treatment and 
Radical Cure. Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 


receipt of stamp. A, PARKER, 17 West 
bath 3th Street, New York. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the U' nited States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanren's Macaztne, Haurver’s Weexry, and Haneen’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Clud of Five 
Sounsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free, 

















Trams FoR Apvenrisre IN Haren’ 9 Weex.y AnD 
Hanrprr’s Bazar. 
Ha ’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Berpet s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
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ACETLZE. 

A ramovs auctioneer, after exhausting the language 
of praise in Lewy = 5 certain gentleman's park which 
had to fall under his hammer, said he was bound, as 
an honest man, not to conceal the only drawbacks to 
the property, which were the litter made by the rose 
leaves and the perpetual din kept up by the nightin- 
gales. 





Very Te.ume.—A Chicago man thinks that the In- 
dians ought to be exterminated, because, after all 
William Penn’s kindness to them, “they went and 
made him stand up one day, and shoot an apple off 
his little boy's h with an arrow.” 

oO 

Inacovrats Evrnemisu.—Why are lodgings to let 
almost always advertised not as “‘ Loome* ut “* Apart- 
ments?” “ Apartments” for single gentlemen are all 
very well; but surely ‘‘ Togetherments” would be more 
suitable to man and wife. 


PROOF POSITIVE. 


Otp Lapy (who sleeps badly). “Now, Mary, if I 
should want to light my candle, are the matches 
there ?” 

Mary. “ Yes, ma’am, there’s wan.” 

. Se Lapy. “ One! Why, if it misses fire, or won’t 
t—” 

* any. “Oh, divil a fear of it, ma'am. Sure I thried 
it!” 

——_——__—— 


The manager of a theatre gave a splendid banquet 
to some artists and a few dramatic authors. One of 
the latter proposed the health of the manager who re- 
ceived them #0 splendidly, though he would not re- 
ceive their pieces. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” replied the man- 
ager, “if I received your pieces, be assured I could not 
receive you a8 well as you say I do.” 

— ——— 


Tux oniy Conso.ation.—A lady returning from an 
unprofitable visit to church, declared that “when she 
saw the shawls on those Smiths, and then thought of 
the things her own poor girls had to wear, if it wasn’t 
for the consolation of religion she did not know what 
she should do,” 








A lady well known in Paris society lately cured her 
husb from stopping away from home at night. She 
wrote him an anonymous letter to this effect: ‘‘ Cow- 
ard! We have heard what you said of the Commune 
and the Republicans. We will not be insulted by such 
a fellow as you. And though we are at work till night, 
be sure that when we meet you we will be revenged. 
Long live the Repablic.—A Workman.” The husband 
took no notice of the letter to his wife, but he is care- 
ful not to go out at night now, but remains at home, 
much to his wife’s delight, who rejoices at the success 
of her stratagem. m 


A witty Frenchman defines intigntion as remorse 
of the stomach, and remorse as indigestion of the con- 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 






























FRITTERING AWAY HER TIME. 


Fearrvt Ovrrace.—A young English lady residing 
in Paris has received over fifty lashes. She was born 
with them—on her eyelids. 


Many a pretty girl of humble extraction has risen 
far above her station in life. Why, even Venus herself 
came of the very scum of the ocean. 


go!” as the boy said when he lamp-posted 
his letter at the street corner. 


When may a chair be said to dislike you ?—When it 
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CHILDREN OF 177s. 


STUDYING NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Old Keyser found Cooley’s boy.standing in a very 
suspicious ition under his best apple-tree, with a 
stick in his , and a certain alas sepramace about 

kets, Hi red him ly by the collar, 





sternly what he was do- weskgrmine i setad it tia aale IN BI 
ing there. 


f Ain’ta-doin’ nothin’,” 
said Cooley.- “I came 


. ; I come 
over yer to study about 
Sir isaac. We had it in 
our lesson. He was in an 
orchard and saW an a) ple 
fall, and that made 
invent the ‘traction of 
gravitation; and I come 
yer to see if it was so.” 

“It won’t do, sonny,” 
said Keyser. “You're 
too enthusiastic about Sir 








CHILDREN OF 1875. 


A DISTINCTION WITH A DIFFERENCE. 
Misrress (sorrowfully). “ Ah, Bridget, I remember 
the time when I could sit on my hair!” 
Briveer. “Sure, m'm, it ud 


THE FIRST SERMON. 
im “ Well, Daisy, how did you like ‘ church’ yes- 
ay?” 


aisy enough for you Daisy. “Oh, aunt, they were all so 


[June 26, 1875. 


THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 
“ How would you std tay dear, if we were to meet 


a wolf?” asked an old of her little ndchild, 
with whom she was walking along a lonely country 


road. 
rs pn mm te I should be so frightened !” was 
the reply. 

“But I should stand in front of you and protect 
you,” said the old lady. 

“Would you, grannie?” cried the child, with de- 
light. “That would be nice. While the wolf was eat- 
ing you, I should have time to run away.” 

——~_— 


SELFISH TO THE LAST. 

A French dramatic author was remarkable for self- 
ishness. Calling upon a friend, whose opinion he 
wished to have on a new comedy, he found him in his 
last moments, but, notwiths ig, proposed to him 
to hear it § 

“Consider,” said the dying man, “I have not above 
an hour to live.” 

Kaa? cee the author, “ but this will occupy only 

e, 


half the 


The head waiter in one of our hotels was a few days 
since made the recipient of a young pig. Never hay- 
ing had a “‘ party” of that sort to take care of before, 
he was at a loss to know how to feed it, but finally 
concluded that the leavings of the table would answer 
the contract. These he supplied in liberal quantity, 
and, as a consequence, igey soon got very sick. One 
day, after having serv it the uenal collation, the 
colored gemman was observed filling a large can with 
ice-cream, and on being told that that was no food for 
a pig, replied, “Golly ! he’s jes got to learn to eat des- 
sert, or die!” ; 

A teetotaler has been accused of suffering from hard 
drink. He is a great joker, as all teetotalers are, and 
therefore can not grumble at one at his own expense. 
The hard drink he was suffering from was ice, on which 
he had a severe fall. . 

Fasnronasie Inpustry.—A young lady who had no 
time to spare for making garments for the poor has 
been engaged three weeks embroidering a blanket for 
her le dog. ; 

What may any man pen who is unable to write ?— 
Sheep. : 


Which possesses the most cheerful disposition—gas 
or candles ?—Why, you often hear of laughing-gas, 
but the best candles are always waxy ! 





A young school-boy was asked for an apt quotation 
in Latin to show off the progress he had made toa 
friend of the proud father. After a moment’s consid- 
eration the boy said he had got it. 

“ What is it, my boy ?” 

“Why, father, you know our Latin master’s name is 
Cave, so I think ‘ cave canem’ would best express the 
state of affairs and manner of progress in the class.” 















If you don’t bridle your tongue, saddle be your fate. 


YOUTHFUL BENEVOLENCE. 
“Well, my boy,” said a father to his eight-year-old 
son the other night, “what have you done to-day that 
may pe down as a 





good 

“TI gave a boy a 

mny,” replied young 

opeful. 

“Aba, that was chari- 
ty, and charity is always 

ght. He was an orphan 
boy, was he?” 

“1 didn’t stop to ask,” 
replied the son; “‘I gave 
him the money for lick- 
ing a boy who called me 
names.” 


———_—_——————_ 

A woman called at a 
bookstore the other day, 
and said she would like 
to take a look at some 
“ chromos,” as she want- 
ed to find something to 
please Harvey, who had 
worked on the farm all 
the summer, and should 
be rewarded. 

* Any thing religious ?” 
asked the clerk, as he ran 
over a lot of chromos and 
engravin 

“Wa’al, no, not yr 
religious,” she answered. 
“Some of it might be 
solemn like, but down in 
a corner there ought to 
be a dog-fight, or a man 
falling off a barn, orsome- 
thin’ to kinder interest 
the young mind.” 


—_—— > 
An Irish peer travéling 
in France with a n 
servant, directed him, if 
questioned on the sub- 
ject, always to say that 
is master was a French- 
man. ‘The man was punc- 
tiliously faithful to his 
orders; but whenever he 
said, “My massa am. a 
Frenchman,” he always 
added, ‘* And so am I.” 


—_—~=—_—— 

Why is the success of 
the arctic expedition cer- 
tain ?—Because it can not 














should be “neither par- Anxious Lapy. ‘Oh, I am so glad you have come! 
tial nor impartial.” Trunk. Do try and see if you can close it, William.” 








get into hot water. 








—~————_ 
Why is an old coat like 


WILLIAM SUCCEEDS IN CLOSING IT VERY EFFECTUALLY. an iron kettle ?—Because 
Lapy. “Oh, my new Summer Bonnet! Oh dear! Ch dear!” it represents hard ware. 

















